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cannot pöſſibly ſupport; and the neceſſity of increafing the! 

"wa K is already incurred. But if the War continhes 
x hillings in the pound will do little towards the ſuppot 
of the public expenditure, | which, even on the peace cſtah | 
 bliſhment (if- poor- rates be included), already exceeds thay 
groſs amount of all the Tandlords* rents in England :—a tax oh 
- _ the ſunds, of which the Dutch have long ago ſet us the ex} 
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PREFACE | 


; ts THE 


NINTH, EDITION-, 5 


wo Snot ot in Journ 1, 1795. 

TH E. adapt wich which the ee 
editions of this Letter have been fold, demon- 
ſtrates that the cduntry, indignant at the lit- 
tle re gard ſhewn by the Prince of Wales to 
the diſtreſs of the times, and to the ſanctity 
of his on engagements, reſents with be- 
| coming warmth, a conduct as ĩmpolitic, as it is 
uni verfally felt eee tobe ſname 
ful and iniquitous. V i 
The queſtion agitated id fu Houſe ok 
Camaris on the 14th. of May, Was of the» 
utmoſt importance to the internal quiet of 
the empire, and may ultimately affect the life, 
property and perſonal liberty of every indi- 
vidual in the Britiſh' dominions; the iſſue 
Which it has had, tends to favor the ſanguinary- | 
views of thoſe who-wiſh to convert our night 
cellars into revolutionary tribunals, and to 
erect guillotines in all our public ſquares. 
Even the intereſts of poſterity are involved in 
this unfortunate, this more than injudicious: 
queſtion, and the gentlemen who have contend- 

N | | 


Ws 


＋ 
Ween u 
{ # ( 5 | 
f aA 


ed for the payment of debts mich the nation 
has certainly no right to diſcharge, and which 
it ought not to have known, would have done 
much better by reflecting, that ſuch a mea- 
ſure would give irreſiſtible force to the argu- 
ments of thoſe who object to the expence, and 
deny the wtiity:of Monarchy; they ſhould 
haue well canfidered the juſtice of the appli- 
cation thie xpedienc of atceding to it, and 
above; all, whether from the temper of the 
times, and the perileus ſtare of the country, 
the very credit and exiſtence of Parliament 
might:riot be endangered by complying with 
what was evidently its duty to have petemp- 
torily rejected. It may not have occurred to 
them perhaps; that, by even condeſcending to 
diſcuſs the ſabje of the Prince's debts, they 
have juſtified the elamor of thoſe who are the 
moſt violent in favor of demoeraey, while by 
admitting that thoſe debts  oug/?' tobe diſ- 


very unthriſty, if not very unfaithful ſtewards 
of the public money. The queſtion well ana- 
lyſed, and reduced to plain matter of fact, 
was, whether the Prince of Wales ſhall be 
allowed to impoveriſh and diſhonor the coun- 
ty: by profuſion and bad example; whether 


(m) 


he ſhall be permitted to 17 0 wath'a or ab 
out control, the property of others; OR, 
yhbether the COMMONS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, faithful to themſelves and to their 
conſtituents, would diſcharge the truſt re- 
poſed in them like BRITONS, and'ſpurn a 
requeſt which, ſtript of the forms preſcribed 
by the conſtitution, is neither more, not leſs 
than a DEMAND, and a demand of ſuch a 
nature, as to leave no doubt, in even the moſt 
ſceptical mind, what we have to expect from 
the juſtice and generofity of his Royal High- 
neſs, were we unhappily left at the mercy of 
either! It is our boaſt, and certainly our feli- 
city, that we have other and better ſecurities.-a 
Pray heaven it may never be neceſlary to re- 
cur to them !---The report that Mr. Fox and 
Mr. Sheridan intended to vote for the payment 
of debts, contracted. in direct violation of a ſo 
lemn and poſitive engagement to Parliament, 
appears to have been nearer. allied to truth 
than is conſiſtent with the obligations which 
theſe gentlemen voluntarily impoſed upon 
themſelves, and which they ſtand pledged to 
perform, if their repeated declarations to the 
different popular ſocieties, to which they have 
paid unremitting court, were ever meant to 


(iv) 


be realiſed. The ſincerity of their attach- 
ment to the cauſe of the people, which has 
long been queſtioned, is now no longer doubt- 
ful. Their conduct on the 14th of laſt May 
has decided a controverſy no otherwiſe inte- 
reſting to the nation, than from the little por- 
tion of good faith and public virtue, which 
exiſt 3 in the country. TW; goa was 
5 faded reputation. if the re&itude and vigor of 
their minds had been equal to the effort; but 
| they were apprehenſive perhaps of appearing, 
not in the engaging and amiable light of wiſe 
-and faithful counſellors to his Royal High- 
neſs, but as accomplices in the ſhameful pro- 
digality which has degraded him in the opi- 
nion of thoſe, who would much rather have 


3 cauſe to adore, than to execrate him, and 


ho are grie ved to behold him brought for- 
ward, not in the exalted and enviable cha- 
racter of heir apparent to the Britiſh diadem, 

not as a Prince entitled to eſteem, reverence, 
and affection, but as a mendicant, to relieve 
_ whoſe neceſſities, our pockets are reluctantly 
and diſdainfully opened! The Houſe of Com- 
mons has indeed voted an eſtabliſhment as 
bn aan as it is unmerited; but has the 


(Kun 9) 


nation concurred in the vote No! The 
general voice is decidedly againſt it, and the 
adyocates for parliamentary, reform contend 
more forcibly than ever, for the neceſlity. of 
cleanſing the Augean ſtable, before its accu- 
mulated and peſtilential filth, contaminates 
and poiſons the whole atmoſ phere!--No won- 
der that one of the gentlemen, who has par- 
taken of the profuſion at Carleton Houſe, kept 
aloof from the danger that menaced his po- 
pularity; his patriotiſm, lame and defective, 
halted on the day of trial, between the heir 
apparent and the people; for the gentleman 
has courted both, and having pledged himſelf 
to both, would no doubt have been r 
with, either dear charmer, 


But as they thus teazed him together, 
To neither a word would he fay. | 


His friend and patron, more manly and 
correct in ſentiment and in conduct, faced the 


danger, and deprecated the diſcuſſion of a 


queſtion ſo diſreputable to the Prince, and 
hazardous in its conſequences to the nation. 


How far the gentlemen above mentioned are 
implicated in the guilt and profuſion of 
Carleton Houſe is needleſs to inquire. Their 


359 I * is ſet for ever and though” I 


(* 


A G pte to treat with ſilent contempt the 
ſuſpicious, not to ſay perfidious abſenſe of 
one of them from his duty in parliament, I 
cannot but admire the happy dexterity of the 
other, who, in paying court at the ſame time 
to his Royal Highneſs and the people, wor- 
ſhippedat once both God and Mammon] In- 
ſtead of that eloquence which has ſo often 

cozened our judgment, and raviſned our de- 
luded ſenſes; being exerted with all its force 
and ingenuity to reſcue the treaſury from pre- 
meditated rapine; inſtead of its being diſ- 
played in all its bewitching ſplendor to illu- 
mine, convert and captivate a ſhameleſs ſe- 
nate to a ſenſe of honor and of duty; inſtead 
of its majeſtic thunder, provoked by outrage, 
. and. aggravated by audacity, reverberating 
from one extremity of the empire to the 
other; inſtead of reprobating, as heretofore, 
with all the vehemence of a mind ardent in 
its purſuits, : and in love with right, a wanton 
Ni expenditure « of the public money, or any ad- 
dition to the aggravated burthens which op- 
preſs and diſcourage induſtry, we find its vi- 
gor, brilliancy, candor, and apparent rectitude, 
exchanged for inſipidity, dulneſs, fallacy, and 
evaſion; while the wretched effects of a vi- 


G 


| ciuus education, con firmed by long habits, 
and which intereſt and ambition (under the 
deceitful veil of mock-patriotiſm) had for 
ſome time paſt concealed. from vulgar obſer- 
vation; appeared i in all their genuine. baſeneſs 
and deformity! Never did. the Houſe of 
Commons (accuſtomed and reconciled as ĩt is 
o ſophiſms, „ tergiverſations, contradictions 
and abſurdities) hear a ſpeech ſo little caleua 
lated to anſwer. its deluſive purpoſes 3 it was 
artful, but could not impoſe; inſtead of give 
ing hope or ſatisfaction to either party, it dif 
couraged, offentled, and diſguſted. botb. IR 
gave us the idea of Cunning outwitting her- 
{elf by the nicety of reſiuement, and the only 
part which gentlemen were diſpoſed to con- 
demn the leaſt, was that which recommended 
2 mode leſs tedious for diſcharging the debts of 
the Prince of Wales, than that which was ſug- 
geſted by the Chancellor of the Exchequer; 
the motive to which; perhaps, was compaſſion 
to the object of the debate, in order that the 
recollection of the inſult and wrong offered to 
the nation might be the ſooner effaced from 
its memory. Mr. Fox, inſenſible to the in- 
tereſts of thoſe whoſe cauſe he would be 
thought to eſpouſe; regardleſs of his ſolemn 


T W ) 


at "Tepaited Grotatie# 46? his conllituebts; ; 


tful'at fle af his character, His coun 


f try and himfelf; deſcentls' to actelerate by 


fubterfuge; trick, and colliſion, "what he af. 
fects to conteinn ! * Fs oo 5218 185 101867 
He tells us, in excuſe for aſſenting t6 the 
ptopolel >Ih6rSHfe, chat he was an advocate, 
when in "office," for the enormous addition 
propoſed? to be made to an eſtabliſtiment, 


which every; dilpaffonate man, „ Ada 
with che ofigin and true principles of gd. 


vernment, will deknowledge to be 4 1765 


competent, ard even a very liberal tir 

lor the eldeft ſon of the chief magiſtrate! 
Fax; aware of the danger of being thou I | 
a partiſan of tlie Prince, or of contending 


hat the nation dught to pay his debts, enters 
into an hiſtorical detail of his 'own' Munkädoent 


intentions towards his Royal /Highnels, ar 
| thoſe preciſe periods of hi Ife, hen he ap⸗ 
pears to have been the leaſt entitled tö the 


liberality of the country, and the leaſt ba 


poſed to have made a proper aſe of it. 


I am unwilling to ſuppoſe, that he Ad 


his beneficent intentions towards the Prince, 


in order to àvoid an inveſtigation of What 


might * affect his own * and at 


— 


5 


all events FREY his —_ Highneſs an 
lower, if poſſible, in the public opinion; 1 
ſhould be ſorry to queſtion the veracity of a 
man, whoſe talents and attainments I have 

been accuſtomed from my infancy to. admire ; 
whoſe ſplendid abilities qualify him for the 

firſt offices in the ſtate, and whoſe amiable and 
" engaging manners, render his acquaintance 
a deſirable acquiſition; ' 1 would not have it 
thought that I aſſume a fact for the male vo- 
lent purpoſe of drawing concluſions unfa- 
vorable to his character; but, allo wing that 
his aſſent to the enormous eſtabliſhment | pro- 
poſed by Mr. Pitt, was not an expedient to 
provide for this ſhameful accumulation of 
debt; admitting that his propoſal to compel 
the Prince to live upon a reduced income, 
until that debt was liquidated, was not an 
artifice to impoſe upon our credulity, and 
preſerve t to himſelf, if poſſible, all that re- 
mains of a popularity as laboriouſly acquired, 
as it appears to have been fooliſhly ſquan- 
dered, what does it prove, but that Mr. Fox, 
at variance with himſelf, and regardleſs of 
that economy which he recommends to thoſe 
whom he has endeavoured to fupplant, would 

5 1 | 


/ 


- | (= * CES. 
long fince have plunged the nation into ex- 


pences it can lll afford, and have faddled it 
with an eſtabliſhment unneceſſarily extrava- 
gant? To every objection that was made i in 


| the debate, and to a painful enumeration of 


facts, at once offenfive and diſtreſſing, he gave 
no other anſwer, than © that it was requ; NN 
to ſupport the ſplendor 7 of the heir | apparent. 8 

do not like vague terms in argument, and . 
pecially when the ſubject requires preciſion. 
Mr. Fox is a man of obſervation and of reflec. 
tion ; and as his mind is naturally inquiſitive 
and acute, it cannot have eſcaped his notice, 
that example, in faſhion and in morals, deſcend 
from the higher to the lower orders in ſociety. 
Mr. Fox cannot have travelled thus far on 
| his j journey throu gh life, without having ac- 
quired a very competent knowledge of the 


| reciprocal duties, and relative Conditions of 


men living together i in ſociety; taking it then 
for granted, that his well-informed mind can 
receive no additional inſtruction. on A ſuhject, : 
which muſt have occu pied a  confiderable 
| ſhare of his attention, I will aſk him if he 
does not think, that the ſplendor of princes 


is beſt ſupported, nõt by ; a piebald aſſemblage 


of uſcleſs valets, corned with titles or with 


Os 
liveries, but by the rectitude of their conduct, 

and the purity, c of their manners FL am ure 
that he muſt agree. with me, Would to hea- 
ven that 1 could return the compliment, and 
ſubſcribe with equal juſtice to his opinions. 
But he has objects in view far different to 
thoſe of mine, or he would never have aſked. 
in the face of. parliament and the world, © Tf 
they would have the Prince of Wales ft the 
firſt example of reform 25. The very queſtion ; 


is an acknowledgment of either guilt or fol- 5 


ly, or both, in his Royal Highneſs, and the 
fact admitted, I anſwer in the AFFIRMA-. 

'TIVE. This gentleman, i ina ſpeech which 

reflects more credit on his ingenuity than on 
his patriotiſm, aſſerts, « that the cities of 
London and We eftminſter, . and even the na- 
tron at large, ſhould ſet an example of 1 reform; | 
and that until they ſhew a_ diſpoſition in ear- 
neft ta retrench their  expen/ioe habits, it is 
neither fair | nor decent 70 expect 1 5 
or æconomy in bis Royal. Highneſs [7 wie 
is granting a long furlough indeed to Furt His 
extravagance, and with which, every block- 
head and knave in the kingdom will be de- 
lighted ; but is it juſt? and can it be ſaid to 
come with propriety from the lips of a man 


= xii 3 | 
. is a le giſlator 4 who has formerly filled 
one of the firſt departments in the ſtate, and 
who (reduced to mendicity by the irregula- 
rities of a long protracted youth) is at this in- 
4 ſtant maintained by fubſcription! "That Mr. 
Fox ſhould have hazarded ſuch ſentiments, 
and have held ſuch language, muſt be matter 
of aſtoniſhment to thoſe who have heard him 
_ reaſon on other ſubjects, and his friends I am 
ſure muſt lament, that he ſhould have loſt an 
opportunity ſo favorable to the recovery of 
his bankrupt reputation; they muſt have 


been hurt, that a man from whom better prin- 


ciples and better arguments are expected, 
ſhould have offered an apology ſo extremely 
futile, and as profligate as it is weak, for the 
unpardonable exceſſes of Carleton Houſe ; 
they muſt have bluſhed at the humiliating and 

diſguſting inequalities which appeared in a 
mind fitted for better Purpoſes, while the 
miſerable ſhifts to which Vice and Indiſcre- 
tion were driven, i in attempting to conceal 


their deformities, gave Virtue the triumph ſhe 


deſerves, and atoned in ſome degree for the 
indignity offered to morals and good ſenſe. 

| Does Mr. Fox ſpeak of London in its corpo- 
rate capacity, or as à town, containing an in- 


A 


| | Bit. ) 


| the crowd * lahabirenti proimilirioufy 
aſſembled together, who have a right to exact. 
or at leaſt to expect, conformity to their modes: 
manners, and principles from their ſovereign, 
and the male branches of his family, to hom 
only I have alluded, and in hom amendment 
is required? Never was an evaſion ſo groſsly 
impudent and palpable, preſented to the com- 
mon ſenſe of mankind ! Called upon in his 
public function to condemn, what in his pri- 
vate character he has countenanced and con- 
nived at, no wonder that the gentleman 
ſhould appear aukward and ill at eaſe; his 
ſituation was diſtreſſing, and feeling for the 
wounded honor of the Prince, it was natural 
that he ſhould feel for his o WW w. 
But aukward and ill at eaſe as he. 
ceſſarily have felt, diſtreſſed as he muſt have 
been by the vote he was called upon to give, 
and which, to whatever ſide it leant, would 
tend equally to his ſname and conviction, I 
am aſtoniſhed at his daring to inquire if gentle- 
nen would ſelect his Royal Highneſs. for the 
firſt example of reform, and, in ſome ſort, for 
bee ? (a) Yes! moſt I his 


1 — AS. — 
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way Vide the oak of M. Wee 
Chronicle on Friday, May 15, 1795. 


| 


he owes to the nation whoſe property he has 


9 


(wy) 


| Rbyal Highneſs: ought. to be ſelected for the 
A example: of reforms. and in  fome fort for 
 puntiſbment;\becauſe- he ſet; a bad example 
when it / was incumbent on him, as heir ap- 
parents to have detia good one. It is a, ſorry 
and a contemptible excuſe, unworthy of his 


pride and underſtanding, to ſay that the times 


are corrupt. They are indeed moſt lament- 


ably ſo : but I will take upon me to aſſert, 


that however bed the morals of the country 
were, when his Royal Highneſs deſcended 
from the nurſery, that he has contributed to 


make them worſe. The ſhare he has had in 


relaxing thoſe ligaments which unite and bind 
men together, and which are the eaſieſt; and 
to a certainty the beſt ſecurities for their mu- 
tual integrity towards each other, requires 


chat his Royal Highneſs ſhould be the firſt to 


ſet an example of reform; and if, by exer- 
eiſing the virtue of ſelf-denial, Mr. Fox 
means puniſhment, I aver that every retrench- 


ment the Prince ſhall think proper to make, 
will tend to reſtore to him that ſhare in our 
affections, which he has unhappily loſt by 


miſconduct. It will be an amende honorable; 
the only one in his power to make, and which 


— 


( 


ſquandered, and whoſe morals he las iufulteti 
To theſe conſiderations, Which a life of 
thoughtleſs diſſi pation has rendered perſonally 
applicable to the Prince, may be added others 
not leſs obvious and important; 'an@ theſe are 
the obligations he is under from his elevated 
ſtation, to ſet a good example to the nation, 

and to abſtain from whatever tends to propa- 
gate vice and immorality. It was the duty 
of thoſe with whom he aſſociated in earlier 
life, to have informed him that the inferior 
orders of mankind take their morals and | 
manners from their ſuperiors, and that the ex- 
ample of the For joe never influence the:con- 


duct of the latter. | os . Its; ialhidt 1 


When the ene debts in 
breach of a ſolenin promiſe was urged, when 
the nature and complexion of thoſe debts, and 
the impertinence of calling upon the public 
to fulfil the engagements of vice and folly 
were commented upon, Mr. Fox obſerved a 
profound filence; there was nothing to revolt 
or ſhock his feelings in the turpitude that in- 
volved his Royal Highneſs in difficulties ; 
there was nothing ſcandalous or offenfive in 
the violation of that word which ought” to be 


held as ſacred as religion! neither could Mr. 


(i). 


"Pax; watchfulias'.a, Iynx over all * SE 
diſburſementsof public money, diſcover either 
 prodigality; miſchief, or breach of truſt to the 
nation, in voting a eonſiderable portion of its 
property to diſcharge the debts of a man who 
muſt bluſh; if he has any, ſhame, to the laſt 
moment of his exiſtence at having con- 
tracted them. Mr. Fox gets rid of the com- 
plicated infamy of the buſineſs, by aſſerting 
tat he was, when in office, for allowing his 

Royal Highneſs, an annual income of one 
hundred and {twenty-five thouſand. pounds, 
but that he was over- ruled in the cabinet. 
What is this, but a poſitiye and direct con- 
feſſion, that his colleagues, more faithful to 
the nation than himſelf, were better guardians 

of the public money? What is it in fact, 

but acknowledging that Mr. Pitt, more fru- 
gal and economical, is the -better, miniſter? 
that he has ſaved to the country by his ar- 
rangement, ſomething more than half a mil- 
lion; while Mr. Fox, if his counſels had been 


28 attended to, at a time ben the heir apparent 


certainly did not differ i in political opinions from 
his Majeſty's " Minifters,*” would have laviſhed 
— of ſeyen hundred thouſand pounds o of 


© Vide the eek of Mr. Pox on te 14th; or ich of May 
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the public money on à pod” whoſe pre- 
ſent embarraſſments would not have been pre- 
vented, either by the ſervile complaiſance of 
the miniſter, or the bounty of the nation ? 
This ſaving, immenſe as it is, may however N 
be the leaſt part of the obligations which we 
owe to the colleagues of Mr. Fox in the firſt 
inſtance, and to the prudent management of 
Mr. Pitt in the ſecond. Our obligations to 
both may go to an extent which ſets calcula- 
tion at defiance, if we ſeriouſly contemplate 
the miſchiefs which might have reſulted to 
the kingdom, if Carleton Houſe, at the time 
of the Regency, had poſſeſſed the means of 
addreſſing itſelt more effectually to the venal 


and neceſſitous, who are known to vote on 


the ſame principle, that the Swiſs fight, and 
who are to be bought and ſold like ſheep in 
Smithfield market. If the partiſans of the 

Prince ſhould imprudently urge the diſcuffion, 
which every friend to the conſtitution moſt 
lincerely wiſhes had never been agitated, it 
may not be uſeleſs to inquire how much of 
the preſent debt was contracted at that la- 
mentable period, for the purpoſe of rewarding 
the mean and perfidious py of thoſe, 


C 
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who deſerted their ſovereign i in the moment 
of affliction, No doubt but both theſe def. 
eriptions of men have had a conſiderable por. 
tian of the ſpoil; and we know to a certainty, 
that the editor and proprietor of the Morning 
Poſt infiſted on ample ſecurity, for the punc- 
| tual payment of the money and annuity for | 
which the paper was ſold, before he would 
transfer his ſhare in a proſtitute print to his 
royal ſucceſſor. I do not with to bear hard upon 
the gentlemen, whoſe counſels at that period, 
are faid to have influenced his Royal Highneſs. 
It is very probable that a too rigid ſcrutiny 
into the tranſactions of thoſe days, would lead 
to a diſcovery not much to their honor; and 
apprehenſive of this danger, they have pre- 
ferred riſking that credit with the nation to 
| which they aſpire, to an expoſure of facts 
which would prove how very much their 
principles and their profe effions. are at variance; 
that having had a ſhare in the diflipations of 
| the Priace, it is incumbent on them to extri- 
cate his Royal Highneſs from difficulties in 
which they have contributed to involve him, 
and that, accomplices in the guilt and folly 
Which have excited a ferment throughout the 
nation, they are bound to vote for the diſ- 


(* 


charge of a debt, every item of kicks is a diſ- 
grace to the moral character of the man who 
contracted it. Admitting theſe facts, for I 
am not inclined to diſpute them, and allowing 
that for the ſake'of conſiſtency, blended per- 
haps with a wiſh to partake again of the feſ- 
tivities at Carleton Houſe, they cannot aban- 
don the Prince in his greateſt need, I have 
only to hope that neither of them in future 
will have the impertinence to boaſt of their 
patriotiſm and public virtue, or to claim the 
confidence of the people, whoſe credulity 
they have abuſed, and whoſe nen they 
ſeem willing to > iacriice; 
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London, 0 708. 
THE 2 following pages were ſent by the poſt 
to the publiſher, accompanied by a requeſt 
that he would inſtantly get them printed. On 
receiving this requiſition, he reſolved to re- 

| linquiſh the deſign he had formed of reprinting 
ſome letters addreſſed to the Prince of Wales 
in 1784, under the ſignature of Neptune, and 
which were at that time extremely popular; 
but finding, on a re- peruſal, that they con- 
tained matter well worthy of the attention of 
his Royal Highneſs, and which (by omitting 
ſome circumſtances applicable to the politics 
of the day) might be acceptable to thoſe, 
who eſtimate the importance of Princes, not 
by their titles, but their virtues; and who 
reverence men for their good qualities, rather 
than for their rank or good fortune; the pub- 
liſher has, in ſome degree, purſued his original 
plan, by annexing the letters in queſtion, (re- 
duced into one) to the following addreſs, 
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with a view to reſcue the country from the 
extortion of thoſe from whom better con- 
duct 1s expected, and whoſe example muſt 
have a very conſiderable influence on the 
morals and manners of the nation. If the 
Prince of Wales ſhould take offence at the ex- 
poſure of what has long ceaſed to be claſſed 
among the indiſcretions of youth; it is neither 
to the: Author nor to the Publiſher, of this 
Addreſs, that his Royal Highneſs ſhould direct 
his anger, but to HIMSELF, and to thoſe who 
have fo ſcandalouſly miſled him. He has re- 
peatedly been admoniſhed, in public and in 
private, of the ſad and diſgraceful conſequences 
which would inevitably: reſult from a life of 
riot and diſſipation. Nor vas the reſpect due 
to his own exalted character omitted, when he 

vas appriſed of the obligations which he owes 

to the country at large. The Letter figned 
Legion, annexed to that of Neptune, records 
a tranſaction which, diſreputable as it is, 
would moſt probably have been effaced from 
our memory, if any thing like reform or con- 
trition had appeared in the party to whom, it 
relates, or if he had ſhewn even the moſt diſ- 
tant regard for the intereſts of his countsy ; 
but, unfortunately, the contrary is the fact; 


xxlii) 


and circumſtanced as the nation unhappily is 
at this awful, at this tremendous criſis, me- 
naced with civil broil, and engaged in a pe- 
rilous war, it is become more than ever ex- 
pedient, that the prodigality of Princes ſhould 
be, as their power has been reſtrained, 
within the limits of Sobriety and Reaſon. 
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SIR, PTY | f II, 795 _— 
Ir is ſincerely to be Een that amidſt the various 
deſcriptions of people with whom your Royal Highneſs 
has aſſociated, none of them have had the virtue to im- 
preſs upon your mind the neceſſity of confirming the aſſu- 
rance given by His Majeſty i in 1787, that you would avaid 
contracting any debts in future; and it is no leſs to be re- 
gretted, that the force and importance of the truth contained 
in the ſpeech prefixed to this letter, was never ſuggeſted 
to you, by Yhoſe whoſe perſonal intereſts atone required, 
that the ſtricteſt rectitude and propriety ſhould mark every 
action of your life. The familiarities to which moſt of 
them have been admitted, and the confidence with which 
many of them have been indulged, would have authoriſed 
an admonition ſo deſerving of your attention, and ſo inti- 
mately connected with your honor and happineſs. Duty, 
as well as friendſhip, would have juſtified the freedom of 
ſuch ſalutary advice, and a very trifling attention on your 
part, would have preſerved you from the diſgraceful humi- 
liation of having publicly received it in the ſevere and 

poignant language 0 of well merited reproof. Unhappily 
for the credit of your own reputation, and no leſs fo for 

the country which maintains you in ſplendor, many 
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whom it was your misfortune to ſele&t for companions, 
imagined they had an intereſt in. deceiving you; while 
others, vain, abject and profligate, courted your favor by 
flattering your fallies, and adminiſtering to your irregu- 
A | larities! I will venture to aſſert, Sir, that there is only 
ene opinion throughout the Britiſh Empire, not only with 
| reſpect to the general tenor of your conduct and the in- 
juſtice of the claim, which has been injudiciouſly, not to 
ſay indecently made, on the abuſed generoſity of the na- 
tion; but with regard to the principles and ſentiments from 
which that conduct has unfortunately reſulted. —This 
opinion, Sir, however it may offend you, has been pub. 
licly announced. to the world, not through the queſtionable 
medium of our public prints; not by the idle and looſe 
converſations of intereſted individuals, influenced by pri- 
vate pique; nor by the diſaffected few, who, enemies to 
: Royalty, behold with malignant joy thoſe improvident ac- 
tions of yourſelf and family, which have a direct tendency 
to bring Monarchy into hazard and contempt, and from 
which more danger to our civil eſtabliſhments js to be 
apprehended, than from. all the inflammatory writings of 
all the incendiaries with which the French revolution has 
deluged Europe, but BY THE COMMONS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN IN PARLIAMENT ASSEM- © 
BLED ] It is the Britiſh Houſe of Commons, Sir, (the 
moſt valuable and moſt important branch of our legiſlature) 
> that, by unanimouſly heſitating (without a full attendance 
of its Members) to diſcharge debts, for which it is almoſt 
to be wiſhed you were perſonally: reſponſible, has tacitly 
acknowledged you are unworthy of the farther liberality 
of your country. If the call of the Houſe ſo judicioufly 
inſiſted upon by Colonel Stanley, and ſo prudently acceded 
to by the Miniſter, ſhould be conſidered as a perſonal dif 
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reſpect; if your pride ſhould be offended at the check it 
has happily received from the demur to a requeſt, at once 
unreaſonable and ill-timed, it may be proper to inquire 
what right you had to expect a compliance, after a con- 
duct ſo indiſcreet (to ſpeak with extreme tenderneſs of it,) 
and which has been ſo obviouſly incompatible with every 

obligation that you owe to, yourſelf and the nation? If you 
imagine, Sir, that the accident of your birth conferred on 
you the right to ſquander, in every ſpecies of licentious 
diſſipation, the revenues of the country; if you think your- 


ſelf entitled, from your exalted rank, to leyy contributions 


on our wealth and induſtry, and to render Parliament the 


mean and ſervile inſtrument of your exactions, it is full 


time that your Royal Highneſs ſhould be undeceived with 
reſpect to the equity of your pretenſions, and the extent of 
your power. It is full time that you ſhould know how 


very much your fortune and your happineſs depend upon a 


correct and temperate conduct, and that it was owing to 


the ſcandalous waſte, profligacy and profuſion of the Court 
of Verſailles, and of its worthleſs Princes, that the former 


has been deſervedly annihilated, and the latter become deſ- 
picable, and degraded mendicants, haraſſed and driven 


from ſtate to ſtate, pennyleſs, friendleſs, and deſpiſed, with 


out the moſt diſtant proſpect of ever regaining either a 
comfortable or a permanent eſtabliſhment. * A very few 
years are elapſed ſince theſe men lived in a ſtyle of ſplendor 


and magnificence, unknown to the more temperate man- 
ners of this country. Every knee became flexible at their 
approach, and the ready homage they received from mil- 


lions, was more the ſpontaneous tribute of generous aftec- 
tion, than the ſervile adulation of an enſlaved multitude: 

contraſt their former glory, with their preſent forlorn arid 
wretched condition! Examine the hiſtory of their profli- 
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| gate, ſpendthrift lives, and tremble. at the conſequences! 


Behold their perſons proſcribed by common conſent, through 


the vaſt extent of territory in which they were once idolized ; 
their claims to diſtinction treated with laughter and de- 
rition; their affluence exchanged for beggary;, the accla- 

| mations of joy with which they were every where ſaluted, 


converted into the moſt poignant reproaches; ; and their 
birth, titles, and rank, treated with mockery an contempt; 
which ever way they turn, diſgrace and infamy ſtare them 
in the face they have not even the miſerable conſolation 
of being pitied, and if any thing can poſſibly add to 

accumulated calamities, under which thele wretched out- 
caſts wander from place to place, it is that the better part 
of mankind approves of the puniſhment they have received 
tor their azgravated guilt, folly and depravity. Their hif. 


tory, Sir, ſhould ſerve as a MIRROR to Kings: and Princes; 
Theſe may behold in the conduct of the former, the deſtiny 
they may expect by following ſo ruinous an example. It 
- is from the adverhities of others, as well as from our owr, 


that the moſt inſtructive leſſons for our conduct in life are 


derived; and whatever tends to convince mankind of the 
inſtability of fortune, deſerves their mot ſerious attention. 
The ſad reverſe which the French Princes have experienced, 
ought 1 not to be an unprofitable leſſon to your Royal High- 
"neſs; and forgive me, Sir, if I add, that the people, on 
whom you have ſo unreaſonably called a ſecond time to diſ- 
charge engagements, which duty, as well as honor and 


gratitude, forbade you to contract, have an intereſt much 


greater than you ſuſpect, that the example of France ſhould 


be a warning t& you and your family—Is it not reproach, 

I will not ſay to your juſtice, but to your prudence, that 
you ſhould again call on the bounty cf the nation to admi- 
niſter to your extravagance, i in the very midſt of an arduous 


"and perilous war, avowedly undertakep to ſecure that Con- 


68 


ſtitution, on the preſervation of which you are dependent 
for food and raiment? Is it not as lamentable as it is un- 
accountable, that with the very terrible example before 
you in a neighbouring nation, you ſhould have pertina- 

ciouſly, nay criminally, adhered to the ſame ſyſtem of diſ 
orderly; and unjuſtifiable expence; which contributed to 
ſhake, and finally to ſubyert. the Throne of Louis XVIth? 
Is it decent; nay, Sir, is it KONEST in you to expect, for 
the mere gratification of your vanity, that any addition 
ſhould be made to the accumulated burdens of this country, 
at the very inſtant that the genius of finance, exhauſted and 
diſpirited, is compelled to accept of private donations from 
corporate bodies, and even from individuals of all ranks, 
to carry on a conteſt, the great object of which is to pre- 
ſerye you and your family from ruin ? Is it not a reproach 
to your feelings, Sir, that you are ſoliciting an enormous 
ſum from Parliament, amounting to near a million, to diſ- 
charge debts wantonly contracted, and for which not even 
the ſhadow of an excuſe can be urged; while every no- 
bleman and gentleman in the Britiſh dominions, while 
tradeſmen, mechanics, and manufacturers, while even the | 
laborious poor have relinquiſhed a portion of their ſcanty 
pittance, and all of them have generouſly contributed to 
the very extent of their means, to the defence of their 


. - country? 


Will it, can it be e believed by poſterity, that while all 
ranks and deſcriptions of men, vying with each other in a 
Jaudable zeal for the common cauſe, ſacrificed the comforts 
ot lite, and a part of their property ; while munificentſub- 
ſeriptions were cheerfully opened in every county, town 
village, and hamlet in the kingdom, to enable the Minifter 
to proſecute the war with vigour and effect, or to alleviate 
the calamities of thoſe who became victims to it; that the 
Royal Family of England alone ſhould have remained in- 
ſenſible to the calls of humanity and patriotiſm, and that 


6 


one of them in particular, uninfluenced by ſo manyanimating | 
examples of public virtue, ſhould require a portion of the 
money, raiſed for theexigencies of the State, tobe appropri. 
ated, (not for the fair and honeſt purpoſes of his dignifiedeſta. 
bliſhment, but) todiſchargea variety of engagements which 
he dares not reveal, and which Parliament is bound in jul. 
tice and in policy to reſiſt ? Is it not ſtrange, Sir, that your 
name docs not appear in any one of the publi- ſubſcriptions, 
to hich the perilous conflict in which we are involved, or 
the unexampled diſtreſs of the times has given birth? We 
are told, that the laudable inſtitution for the relief of the 
widows and children of our gallant ſeamen and ſoldiers is 
under your patronage, as if a charity of that nature and 
extent ſtood in need of any patronage but that of thepublic! 


I There is indeed to every advertiſement that appears from 


tte ſociety, a vain and ſervile diſplay of your name, unwor- 
thy of the committee and of the gentleman who propoſed 
the inſtitution, while the barren privilege of affixing a 

name no longer reſpectable, is the ſum total of your con- 
tribution! Surely, Sir, you muſt ſtrangely have miſcon- 


. ceived your relative ſituation with the people, as well as 


the generally received maxims of right and expediency, or 
you would never have come forward with a claim, as im- 
prudent, as it is hazardous and unjuſt, and which, with all 
the circumſtances annexed to it, looks as if you conſidered 
| the wealth and induſtry cf the nation as your property, and 
that we held the honeſt fruits of our labour, or the more 
ample poſſeſſions of inheritance, not in fee, but as ffewards 
in truſt for your ſole profit and uſe. It i is time, Sir, that 
you ſhould be recalled from the errors ot your education, 
and of bad habits; it is time that you ſhould be awakened 
from the deluſion, in which it is impoſſible you can con- 
| tinue, without inevitable ruin to yourſelf and miſchicf to the 
nations . individual i is intereſted 3 in the ſucceſs of this 
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forcible appeal to your rectitude and diſcretion, and if ** 
are wiſe, you will prove by the regularity of your future 
conduct, that the appeal has been made to a man worthy of 
the ſituation into which the accident of birth has thrown 
bim In May 1787, a meſſage from the King was de- 
livered to Parliament, on the ſubject of your debts, amount- 
ing to ONE HUNDRED and NINETY-THREE 
THOUSANDS, SIX HUNDRED - and FORTY 
EIGHT POUNDS. The ſum was conſidered as enor- 
mous, andthe people, as little ſatisfied with the part you had 
taken in politics as with your tranſactions in private life, 
expreſſed their diſapprobation of your conduct in terms, 
which would have ſuggeſted to any well conſtructed 
mind, the ineſtimable value of reputation. Your youth 
and inexperience were however urged in your behalf, and 
the unfuſpecting generoſity attached to the Britiſh cha- 
rater induced the legiſlature to confide in the ſolemn 
aſſurance given by Majeſty itſelf, that your Royal High- 
neſs would avoid contracting any debts in future. The 

ſum of ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY ONE 
THOUSAND POUNDS were voted, which, with the 
retrenchments promiſed and expected, was thought would. 
effectually releaſe you from your preſent, and preſerye.you 
from all future embarraſſments.—I ſhall not be reproach- 
ed, Sir, with preſumption, when I aſſert that no authority, 


however reſpectable ſhould operate againſt matter of faf., 


I will even go farther, and maintain, that it ceaſes to be 
reſpectable the inſtant: it endeavours to evade truth or to 
promote falſehood. | 

Your Royal Father, in 1787, ſtood pledged to Us na- 
tion (of whoſe loyalty, affection, and liberality he has re- 
ceived abundant proofs) that you would not again treſpaſs. 
on its bounty; yet in April 1795—in leſs than eight. 
years, His Majeſty (in yiolation of his royal word,) comes 
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cla with a pitious tale of woe, and ſolicits the country 
(labouring under the preſſure of accumulated burdens, and 
engaged in a conteſt of the moſt ſerious nature) for a ſum 
very little ſhort of a million, to diſcharge a freſh catalogue 
Taran which it was promifed, Molli never be contracted] 

I paſs over the pretended ſale of horſes, at the former 
epoch, and a variety of other indecent practices, which 
announced as little delicacy as integrity, in thoſe who 
courfelled fach mean and diſhonorable expedients. I have 
not the leaſt objection, that the ſcandalous hiſtories at- 
tached to Newmarket, and all the little contrivances to 
abuſe the credulous ſimplicity of the Nation, ſhould be 
buried in oblivion. The times have moſt woefully de- 
monſtrated, that Princes as well as Plebians, may ſtand in 
need of an ag? of Grace, and my juſtice is not of that 
inexorable nature, as to inſiſt on the full meaſure of pu- 
niſhment, even to the greateſt delinquents. This at of 
Grace, you have received, and I am willing to allow, that 
your claim to an indulgence moſt ſhamefully abuſed, was 

very admiffible at the time. Vet with every diſpaſition 
to paſs over the tranſactions of that period, I cannot ex- 
cuſe your ſubſequent conduct. I believe, that if better 
maxims had been inſtilled into you, by thoſe who had the 
charge of your education, or if you had been taught in 
later life, to form a juſt eſtimate of he obligations you 
owe to ſociety, that there would have been no occaſion for 
this addreſs, or for thoſe ſevere, but neceſſary animadver- 
fions in parliament, which have offended your pride. But 
your having been ill-adviſed by ſome men, arid miſled by 
others, can never juſtify the demand which has been made 
on this country for the enormous ſum of SEVEN HUN- 
 DRED THOUSAND POUNDS, and which I am 
raid (confiderable as it is) will ſcaree pay Ten Shillings 
a e Pound on. the ſum _ of your debts} I am really 
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incompetent to gueſs, what arguments, even the 8 
with his ſplendid talents, can urge in excuſe for a demand 
which in times leſs profligate and corrupt, would be called 
flagitions; his ſituation is -embarraſſing—The dilemma to 
which he is reduced by the ruthleſs junction of prodigality 
and rapacity is certainly diſtreſſing, and even your Royal 
Highneſs may venture to feel for his perplexities, without 
being ſuſpected of affection or reſpect for the man.— It was 
impoſſible that Mr. Pitt, could refuſe to deliver the meſ- 
ſage reſpecting your debts, (unjuſt and ill-timed as it was) 
without a direct breach with bis Sovereign, and the ha- 
zard of expoſing the Country at a very critical period, to 
the danger of another inter- regnum! while on the other 
hand, by complying with the commands of his Majeſty, 
he was certain of obtaining a portion of that odium which 
belongs almoſt excluſively to yourſelf. I think too fa- 
vorably of your temper and diſpoſition, Sir, to ſuppoſe 
that you can receive any gratification from the very auk- 
ward predicament in which you have contrived to place 
the man who incurred your diſpleaſure ſome years ſince, 
by reſiſting a claim, the admiſſion of hich would have 
endangered the empire; but if your Royal Highneſs ſhould 
bear in vindictive remembrance, the oppoſition youmet with 
at that time from his firmneſs and fidelity; if you ſhould har- 
bour any reſentment in your mind, for his manly and digni- 
hed conduct in the affair of the Regency, your revenge muſt 
have been amply gratified, by the ungracious taſk which has 
been impoſed on him, of applying to Parliament on your 
behalf for money to diſcharge improvident debts, and Jew 
bargains, at the-very inſtant he could not obtain ſufficient 
for the defence of the empire, without adding very conſi- 
derably to the innumerable taxes, by which the Nation is 
moſt oppreſſively and ſhamefully burthened ?—Mr. Pitt may 
have acted prudently, in hazarding his fame and popularity, 
| E 


6100 
in preference to the riſk of leaving the country a ec 
time without a government — The conceſſion may have 
ä averted a calamity of much greater extent than ſubſcribing 
to, or in other words, encouraging your exceſſes; but if be 
has pledged himſelf to ſupport the unpalatable meaſure in 
paliament, with all the credit, influence, and authority 
of office, he has done more than he ought to have done, | 
and no longer deferves to be the winter of this country, 
It muſt be matter of ſincere affliction, Sir, to every man 
who has a juſt eſtimate of the excellence of the Britiſh 
"Conſtitution, and whoſe loyalty to your family is neither 
ſeryile nor aſſumed, but rational and unaffected, that the 
King ſhould have been ſo ill-adviſed as to apply to parlia- 
ment to relieve you a ſecoud time from pecuniary diffi- 
culties, after a poſitive aſſurance in 1787, that © he wonld 
not have deſired or expected the aſſiſtance of the Houſe of 
Commons, but on a well-grounded expectation that your 
" Royal Highneſs would avoid contracting any debts in fu- 
ture.” This declaration, Sir, ill accords with the meſſage 
- delivered by the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the 27th 
of laſt month, and which, from the manner it was received, 
and the comments it excited, muſt have produced very un- 
pleaſant ſenſations in his Majeſty's breaſt ; who, in giving 
way to a tenderneſs ill-beftowed, has made it a queſtion 
with a very conſiderable part of the community, whether 
he has ſhewn that attention to the embarraſſed ſituation of 
the country, which the people have a RIGHT to expect 
from their ſovereign? I do not wiſh to add to the poig- 
nancy of his feelings on an occaſion ſo diſtreſſing, but the 
meaſure was certainly injudicious, if not hazardo 85 that 
brought on a diſcuſſion from which no credit could poſſibly 
reſult to your character, and which policy ſhould have 
compelled you to avoid, (at a moment like the preſent) 
when the very onerous * of Monarchy is invi- 
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diouſly contraſted with the moderate expences of a Go- 
vernment leſs complicated and ſplendid. It is poſſible, 
that this indiſcreet anxiety in his Majeſty to extricate you 
from difficulties, reſulting from riot and extravagance, may 
_ diminiſh that love and veneration, which a loyal and gene- 

rous nation has hitherto demonſtrated for your family; nor 
can it be attributed to caprice or diſaffection, if the marked, 
and ſcandalous indifference which a life of diſſipation 
evinces for the miſeries of mankind, ſhould weaken that 
reſpect for your Royal Highneſs, which you have been 
| taught to conſider as a tribute due to your birth. Is it 
not a reproach to your juſtice, as well as to your prudence, 
Sir, (for you are no longer an infant, neither can you plead 
ignorance or inexperience in excuſe for your exceſſes) that 
your debts, amounting to ONE HUNDRED AND 
NINETY THREE THOUSAND, SIX HUNDRED 
AND FORTY EIGHT POUNDS (a) in the year 
1787, and for the diſcharging of which you received that 
ſum from the ill requited bounty of the nation, ſhould have 
grown, in the ſhort period of eight years, to the monſtrous 
and unpardonable ſize of a MILLION? _ 

Is it not an impeachment at once of your gratitude and 
underſtanding, Sir, to expect that the people who ſo cheer- 
fully contributed to your ſupport, and who have already 
ſubſcribed moſt liberally to your eaſe, ſplendor, and inde- 
pendance, ſhould lay themſelves under additional impoſts 
becauſe you have been imprudent, or ſomething worſe? 
ls it not a reproach to your feelings, Sir, that while the 
middle and lower orders of ſociety can with difficulty obtain 
dhe common neceſſaries of life; while the aggregate taxes 
which every individual pays to the 58 of the State, 


(a) Vide V4.4 Pb Regiſter, 1787, page 130, Fe the item of the firſt 
| debt The items of the ſecond it is thought will never appear. 
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amount to, at leaſt, ſeventeen ſnillings in the pound, and 
chat while the laborious poor (a), ſmarting under the ſevere 
. | 3 b 
a The miſerable peaſant, deſtitute of every reſource but induftry, to ſup. 
FRO port his wretched offspring, and even that reſource (poor and ſcanty as it is) 
_ a.contingency, on his health and capacity for labor, muſt toil hard for the ſo. 
litary ſhilling with which he daily feeds and clothes his helpleſs family. It 
has repeatedly fallen within my obſervation, ſince the commencement of this 
letter, to behold in a variety of inſtances, this extreme diſtreſs aggravated by 
the illneſs or infirmity, of the children to whom, as well as to their hapleſ 
| ts, exiſtence appears to be every thing but a bleſſing. Contraſt their 
deplorable condition with your own exalted ſtate ! Recolle& how much you 
are indebted to chance for the ſuperiority of your fortune, and remembering 
that theſe men are your fellow - creatures; poſſeſſing, in common with your- 
ſelf; a right to the common neceſfaries and enjoyments of life, let me aſk 
you, Sir, if you can without bluſhing demand, excluſive of the very ample 
income allowed you by the nation, a ſura that would comfortably maintain, 
in perpetuity, ONE THOUSAND SEVEN HUNDRED of theſe very peo- 
ple whoſe afflictions you would increaſe, and whoſe morſel of bread you would 
embitter and render more difficult to obtain, in order to defray your extrava« 
gance? Sir, it is againſt reaſon; it is againſt juſtice, humanity, and right; 
it is againſt your perſonal intereſt and ſecurity, that a diſproportion fo ſcans 
: | dalous and unnatural ſhould exiſt between MAN and MAN! God never de- 
p ſigned it; and the Government that authoriſes or connives at the abuſe, ha- 
_zards its tranquillity or exiſtence. It is no abatement of the ſufferings and 
2goniſing ſorrows of the famiſhed cottager, that the portion of happineſs is no 
2 more diffuſed among the higher than it is among the lower orders of ſociety. 
It is no alleviation of his diſtreſs that while he is periſhing of hunger, your 
3 | _ Royal Highneſs is expoſed to numberleſs vexations and diſappointments. 
/ The chagrin and anger, provoked by pride, deſervadly mortiſied, or your 
| _ Ht-health, arifing fronyintemperance, afford him no conſolation in the hour 
of calamity; they adminiſter no comfort to his mind, and afford no drawback 
to his grief or niisfortunes. 

They furniſh neither food nor raiment to his ſtarving, * offspring, nor 
Mzeld bis in thatched hovel from the rude blaſts of winter. It is ſophiſtry 
to ſay that the magnificence in which you live is but a ſplendid miſery, which 
amply revenges him for the difference of his fortune; nor is it argument to 
fay, that becauſe you are-wretched, he ought to be happy, for it is paly 2 


| daſe und vindiQive mind that can derive conſolation or joy fron he wiſer 
eber 
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preſſure of hunger, have been forced, in order to prolong a 
wretched exiſtence, into inſurrections of a very ſerious and 
alarming nature; that you, inſenſible to their deplorable 
condition, and to the accumulated calamities which mark 
the preſent time, ſhould come to Parliament, and require 
thoſe burdens to be increaſed, and thoſe calamities to be 


| augmented without producing any one voucher that could 
_ juſtify Parliament to the nation for ſo laviſh a grant of the 
public money? Will your. Royal Highneſs reveal the diſ- 
graceful items which have ſwelled your preſent debt to a 
ſum, which renders your application for its payment as 
prepoſterous, as it is indecent and inconſiderate? I am 
ſure you will not, and-for the beſt of all poſlible 8 5 


becauſe 
YOU-DARE NOT! . 


will not inquire, whether the money advanced in 1787, 
was faithfully applied to the oſtenſible purpoſes for which 
it was aſked and granted. Neither will I inquire, whether 
thoſe œconomical arrangements took place, for which you 
ſtood pledged to Parliament and your country. Nor is 
it neceſſary; the meſſage delivered to the Houſe of Com- 
mons on the 27th of laſt month is a ſufficient anſwer to 
every queſtion of the kind; it is a dire& and evident viola- 
tion of the contract, in its moſt N part, _ enables 


— 
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Would you wiſh, Sir, to have your demand prefaced by the cauſes that 
produced it? Would you hazard a proclamation that ſhould announce to the 
— MILLION who ſubſcribe to your maintenance, that the ſplendid allowance of 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS a year is inadequate to your 
ſupport, and that the ſum (ample as it is) muſt be doubled ? I do not think, 
Sir, that you would conſent to any ſuch ſtatement. Yet, whether you de- 
«line it from modeſty or from fear, the injuſtice and indecency of taking 
ſo much money from the acquired wealth of the country, will not be leſs 
enormous; and you will do well to abandon what you cannot demand as 2 

right, and which the moſt ſervile of your dependants will not venture to 
afſert you are entitled to receive as a favor. a | 


6 14 3. 
us to * with almoſt mathematical 8 the 
fidelity with which the other conditions of the bond haye 


been fulfilled; but though I am willing to ſpare you the 


mortification which detected fallacy muſt ever feel, whether 
it is found in a cottage or a palace; although I forbear, 
from motives of affection and loyalty to your family, to 

enter into a ſcrutiny which certainly would not tend to 
. Inſpire the people with a love of royalty; I feel no difficulty 
in aſferting that, conſidering all the circumſtances attend- 


Fe ing your preſent incumbrances, the mode in which, and 


the purpoſes for which they were contracted, with the poſi- 
tive aſſurance from Majeſty itſelf, that no future claim of 
.the kind ſhould ever be brought forward, that the Houſe 
of Commons cannot vote for the payment of your debts 
without being guilty of a breach of truſt, and e the 
confidence of the nation 


THE LETTERS OF NEPrUNE 
TO THE | 


PRIN CE OF WALES. 


SIR, | JoLy, 1784. 


' While your irregularities were confined within the eir- 
cle of juvenile indiſcretions, and your conduct could be 
accounted for in the natural progreſs of the paſſions, . your 
exceſſes, numerous as they have been, excited indeed our 
wonder, but never provoked our indignation. We beheld 
you emerge from the nurſery with even paternal affection; 
every heart was devoted to your intereſt; and it was nei- 
ther difficult nor unworthy of you to have preſerved thoſe. 
prejudices which had been generouſly formed in your fa- | 
vor. The intemperance of your youth gave no offence; 
and in the commencement of your career, it was never 
once ſuſpected that we ſhould have occaſion to execrate the 
object whom we adored. 

Brauch, Sir, were the advantages under which you enter- 
ell into ſociety; and give me leave to inform you, that you 
muſt have been extremely indefatigable to have effaced ſo 

_ effectually thoſe favorable impreſſions, and to have changed 

the current of opinion againſt you in ſo ſhort a time. 

To your imprudent choice of friends may be attributed 

your preſent painful ſituation. 

It was your misfortune to ſelect thoſe for your compa- 
nions, who, having neither fortune nor character te loſe, 
were ready to conduct you into all the extravagancies of the 
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meaneft and moſt dangerous debaucheries. Their profi- 
gacy rendered them the willing panders to your pleaſures, 
while their poverty involved you in their profuſion and 
neceſſities. The nation feels the conſequences of theſe 
complicated evils, and beholds with equal aſtoniſhment 
and indignation, a progreſs uncommonly rapid from bad to 
worſe, and which may eventually terminate in ſerious miſ- 
chief to yourſelf and your country.—lt muſt have been 
no leſs mortifying to your royal father than diſgraceful tu 
yourſelf, that the firſt public act of your life was diſtin- 
guiſhed by an indecent oppoſition to the meaſures of his 
Government, and the conſtitutional rights of his crown; 
it would be difficult to account for the motives of fo decid- 
ed and ſo extraordinary a conduct, if the party with whom 
you have condeſcended to affaciate, had not revealed the 
conditions of your contract. The engagements on your 
fidelity, with a firmneſs, which has triumphed over every 
obligation of ff. ial duty and reſpect, and rendered you in- 
ſenſible to the general intereſts of your fellow citizens. 1 
will paſs over the moral turpitude of irritating a ſon againſt 
a father: the infamy of the action vill decidedly fall on the 
incendiaries, but the ſad conſequences reſulting from a 
conduct ſo atrocious, may ultimately affect the peace and 
Fproſperity of the nation, that has a claim on your gratitude 
in return for the ſplendor and oe with which it 
ſupports you. 
. Teo thoſe who have abuſed your ſimplicity and mexpe- 
rience, I have little to fay: long habits have rendered 
them incorrigible, and admonitiens become uſeleſs, where 
there is neither thame nor ſentiment to give them 
Is it poflible, Sir, that thoſe who have had the important 
charge of your education, could have concealed from your 
knowledge the forms and ſpirit of the conſtitution? | 
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It is neceſſary to inform you, that before the mat 
| whom you look up, aan perform his promiſe, two eve 
not very likely to happen muſt poſitively take place? 
muſt be reſtored to power in the firft inſtance and in the 
ſecond, the NATION muſt conſent to the increaſe of in» 
come with which you have been flattered and deluded. | 
| The public, Sir, are under no obligation to. diſcharge 
thoſe debts, which your profuſion has created; nor is it very 
probable that, conſidering the deplorable ſtate of their 
finances, they will be eaſily prevailed upon to enlarge an 
income, already ſufficient for al the honeft n of your 
preſent eſtabliſhment, '" 

Theſe circumſtances; aa, have bs aul oon 
cealed from you, as well as the impoveriſhed ſtate of the 
kingdom, which will not admit of a wanton and unneceſ- 
fary expenditure of the public money. The war with 
America, ruinous in every reſpect, idly began and more 
idly conducted, has oppreſſed the people with innumerable 
taxes, and rendered them almoſt incapable of ſuſtaining any 
additional burthens. Vet, the author of this unfortunate 
and diſgraceful war, whom you have every reaſon to exe- 
crate, is honored with your confidence, and deſtitute of 
pride and integrity, we find him content to act a ſervile 
and ſubordinate part to the man, who has repeatedly me- 
naced him with impeachment and the block! The calami- 
ties occaſioned by the weak and corrupt. administration of - 
his Lordſhip, will terminate only with the empire; they * 
will be felt to the lateſt period of our political exiſtence, 
The millions ſquandered i in obtaining majorities in both 
Houſes of Parliament, will render a ſyſtem of the ſtricteſt 
economy indiſpenſable: and theſe truths, too obvious to 
be unknown to you, ſhould at leaſt have taught you to re- 
ſtrain your . 11535 
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The hg affords you no pmol You. ſtand 
ina different predicament: from that of a private gentle. 
man. His perſon and property are anſwerable for the 
debts he contracts j bankruptcy and a priſon terminate his 
carreer, and the nation feels no inconvenience from his fol- 
lies — but you, Sir, have no property; your annual income 
js an annual donation which may be withdrawn or withheld, 
and whatever your wretched aſſociates may aſſert to the 
contraty, the PROIE Or ENGLAND will never ſubmit to 
| a a ſe nf: a. deen 
It is a maxim, Sir, univerſally admitted, that the ys 

| thould have but one opinion of their Sovereign; and this 
maxim holds. equally good when epplied to the preſumptive 


as to you what that opinion i to be. 5 hoſe, to 
whom. your education has been confided, cannot poffibly 
have permitted you to advance to e in utter 1 
rance of ſo. important a truth. | 

It. is impoſſible, Sir, that you can be 5 ah 
the public opinion reſpecting your conduct] You have 
learned in it the well founded, though intemperate, reſent- 
ment of the people, whoſe honeſt, indignation, provoked by 
your complicated offences, have forced them to violate the 
limits of reſpect and decency, and hurl their ſentiments in 
your very face.—I know that you have been taught to 
_ deſpiſe the public opinion, and that the unremitting endea- 
yours of your little Pandemonium have been exerted to in- 
ſpire © you with A contempt. for popular applauſe. Adopt 
the idea, and your future life will be miſerable—be aſſur- 
ed, Sir, that popularity is the beſt ſecurity for a Prince; 
it is not ſo fluctuating as you have been told, Private 
individuals have found it precatious, becauſe it has been 
generouſly advanced to them on the credit of profeſſions 

- which they never intended to realiſe, and they have funk 


( 19 ) 
into obſcurity. on their impoſtures being diſcovered. But 
this is juſtice, not caprice.—Profeſſions of patriotiſm are 
unneceſſary where the power exiſts of carrying them into, 
immediate execution. Our opinion of you will ever be 
regulated by your conduct. Deſerve well, and you will 
never have occaſion to reproach the multitude with incon- 
ſtancy, or want of affection. Unhappily, Sir, the bias of | 
your education has given way to bad example, ; 
To fall into the hands of pimps; gamblers, and proſti- 
tutes, is among the common accidents to which every young: 
man is expoſed on his entering into ſociety, and may be 
eaſily corrected: but you, Sir, diſdaining the progreſſive 
ſtages to diſhonor, ſtarted from the nurſery into public life 
the very prop and hero of faction, and attached yourſelf to | 
men of ruined fortunes and characters, who, under the _ 
ſanction of your countenance, have attempted to annihilate 
at once the prerogative of the Crown and the rights of 
their fellow citizens, _ ; 
' You have, however, had the . to find that 
the credit of your name could not avail them. They have 
been driven from power with every mark of ignonimy, and 
experience mult have convinced you, that it was impoſſi- 
ble to be connected with them. without partaking of their 
infamy. | | 
To war againſt experience i is to give. > defaat the be 4 
ence to conqueſt, and to hold honor and happineſs at defi- 
ance. Believe me, Sir, the people are not to be awed by 
the ſplendor. of your rank into an approbation of your 
ettors, much leſs will they be diſpoſed to ſupport them, . 
and y you will do well to remember, that it is among the 
moſt common maxims of prudence, to ayoid. thoſe con- 
teſts, in which mych may de loſt and nothing can 
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If the various excellee into which you have plunged, 


with a precipitancy unexampled in the annals of this 


country, have involved you in pecuniary difficulties, you 
have no right to call upon the nation to extricate you. 

I am very far from wiſhing you to be confined within 
his ſcanty limits of a penurious income, I would have it 
fully equal to your exalted birth and expectations; but in 
fixing your eſtabliſhment, an attention muſt be paid to the 


financies of the nation, The former muſt ever depend upon | 


the latter, and it may perhaps be matter of information 
to you, that every new tax, under our enormous load of 
debt, is an advance towards a revolution. 

This is a ſerious and an alarming truth; which ſhould 
anrakbn you to a ſenſe of ceconomy, for the ſake of your. 
ſelf and family, ſhould you have no regard for the empire 
to which you have an hereditary claim 
| The political relation which you have to the Conſtitu - 

tion, gives the meaneſt of your fellow citizens an intereſt 
in your conduẽt. The fate of millions is involved in that 
of yours, and the danger to be apprehended from your 
conduct and long-eſtabliſhed habits, is ſufficient to alarm 
even confidence itſelf, Unhappily, Sir, the people, anxi- 
ous to avert the miſchiefs with which they are threatened | 
have in vain endeavoured to ſhame you out of riot and 
bad company, to recal you to a ſenſe of your dignity, and 
to the conſideration of thoſe tenures, by which the impe · 
rial diadem of Britain is held. 

You cannot be uninformed that, the TERS of them, 
coft one Monarch his life, ang another his Crown ; ; but it 
may not be wal to remind you that t you are liable th the 

ſame penalties, * 

When you imprudently enitartcd in the ſervice of bo- 

ſition, it did not occur to you perhaps, that it ought to be 
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an invariable maxim with every branch of the Royal Fa 
mily to obſerve the ſtricteſt neutrality towards the various 
factions which are perpetually contending for an aſcen- 
dancy in the Government; but ſince your fatal and diſ- | 
graceful alliance with men of the worſt and moſt profligate 
characters in the-kingdom, it has been the principal object 
of their attention, to ſeduce you from the conſideration of 
a truth, no leſs obvious than important, by plunging you 
into all the exceſles of expenſive, riot and diſfipation, as if 
it had been their fixt determination that your ruin ſhould 
precede that of the empire. | 

Your intimacies, no leſs mean than diſhonorable with 
ſuch men, have not only excited an alarm among all ranks 
of people at home, but become the table talk at every 
tavern- and coffee-houſe on the continent, where you are 
more cenſured for your want of pride than for your want 
of prudence; and while foreigners behold with ſcorn and 
- aſtoniſhment the heir of Britain degrading himſelf. below 
even the meaneſt of his worthleſs companions, your fellow 
citizens Jament, with the moſt affectionate concern, your 
obſtinate attachment to men who have neither talents, 
integrity, nor manners, 

A momentary reflection would be ſ uffeient to awaken 
you to a ſenſe of your ſituation: but your aſſociates, aware 
of the danger of leaving you to yourſelf, have artfully con- 
trived to keep you in the worſt of diſſipations, leſt a lucid 
interval of good ſenſe ſnould reſtore you from the delirium 
of pleaſure to the exerciſe of your underſtanding. 36 

They are conſcious that they muſt finiſh whenever you | 
have the virtue to reſume yourſelf, and they do well to 


keep you in profound ignorance of the dangers which ſur- 
round you. 


In the black catalogue of bei ere bine the 
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infamy of playing off the ſon againſt the father is not the 
leaſt criminal and ingenious—it is perfectly conſiſtent 
with their principles, and favorable to their deſigns, to 
render the former a dupe to their artifices and the latter 
a cypher in his dominions; but as millions are involved in 
your fate, it is impoſſible but the clamours of the multi. 
tude will force their way throngh the ſturdy and beggarly 
phalanx with which you have guarded Carleton Houſe, ahd 
counſel you to acknowledge a truth, which filial duty, inde- 
pendent of every political obligation, ought to 1 ls 
geſted to you. | 

Recollect, Sir, the hiſtory of the two men who would 
arrogate to themſelves the firſt offices of the ſtate, and 
tremble for the conſequences of your extraordinary partia- 
ity. Recolle& that one of them, in time of profound 
Peace, excited a civil war in the diſtant provinces, by re- 
viving a claim, which had been abandoned as impraQticable 

eight years before. The coloniſts, ſtanding on the ada- 
mantine pillars of the Conſtitution, aſſerted that taxation 
and repreſentation were inſeparable. A negative was ſound- 
ed from the ſhores of America as from the voice of Jove, 


nor has the thunder of the Britiſh arms been able to can- 


cel the irrevocable fiat of truth and juſtice. Fleets and 
armies were tranſported, at an enormous expence, to re- 
cover by violence what had been loſt by folly; but as'the 
war was as-ill-conducted as it was wantonly begun, the 
events of the conteſt 'were the abſolute loſs of America, a 
| ruinous war with three great maritime powers of Europe, 
a diminition of commerce, revenue, and dominion; and an 
increaſe of taxes, which puzzles the ingenuity of finance to 


raiſe ever ſufficient to pay the intereſt of the e * | 


for the ſupport of Governmant. 
1s it to this wretched politician, WhO has deprive his 
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country of an extent of territory REN to half * Europe, 
that you wiſh to give your confidence? Is this bluſterer in 
politics, whoſe capacity and views extended no farther than 
the management of his mercenaries, and who vainly 
thought that if he could triumph in Parliament he could 
triumph every where elſe—Is this great luminary, whom 
we now ſee fallen from bis ſphere, and moving as one of 
the ſatellites in the circle of an inferior planet, that once 
performed a ſubordinate courſe round his bright orb, to be 

again called forth into n life, that he * come the 
ruin which he began? wy 

Is it this great miniſter, degraded into a mean and fervile 
FA on the very man who menaced him with the 
block, in the zenith of bis power, for the complicated 
crimes of venality, treachery, and corruption, that is ta 
work out political ſalvation? Shame upon ſuch folly! ! 
ls it to ſuch a man, Sir, that you are ſo anxious to con- 
ſide the ſafety. of the nation? Impoſſible! Were you to 
pronounce it in my preſence, I ſhould queſtion the fide- 
lity of my ears. Is it from a junction ſo unnatural that 
the moſt valuable appendage of the Britiſh Empire is to 
be preſerved from following the ruinous example of Ame- 
rica? or can you ſeriouſly believe that a pyebald miniſtry, 
compoſed of odds and ends and men of ſtraw, can poſſibly - 
reſtore this country to her former ſplendor & You may 
reckon to eternity, Sir,: but all the eyphers in the uni: 
verſe will never make an unit. 2 | 

America torn from us by the very root; Iretifa on theeve 
of revolt, and Scotland beating the loud drum of diſcontent, 
fromtheT weed to the barren Orkneys, exhibit averygloomy 
and humiliating proſpect; while a faction in the center of 
the kingdom, under the ſanction of your authority, is inde- 
fatigably employed in bringing their Sovereign and the 
meaſures of his Government into diſrepute? Are you to 
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pends upon that of the Empire? Our acres will remain to 


us through every change that can poſſibly happen: we have 
only to transfer. our allegiance; but a revolution conſigns 
you to beggary and to exile. In ſuch a moment of calamity 


you will not only find yourſelf without property, but with- 


out friends; and the vermin who, at preſent, baſk in the 
fun-ſhine of your favor, will W the firſt to Dani you to 
the rigor of your fate. | 

Let us however, hope that an event ſo meluicholy to the 
kingdom and ruinous to yourſelf, will be prevented by z 
timely attention to the obligations, 7 you owe to your 
Conntrys and your family. 

Conſider what you have at ſtake, and banifh from your 


| confidence and ſociety, a ſet of men whoſe pernicious coun- 


cils and profligate manners have done equal injury to the 
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SIR, Dec. 1791. 
] aus as little diſpoſed to think iii ofa YOUNG MAN, 
whoſe intereſt it certainly is, that all the world ſhould 
think well of him, as the moſt intimate of his bottle com- 
panions: but my opinion of him muſt be regulated by his 
conduct, and not by the partial or venal reports of in- 
tereſted individuals, to all of which, every action of his life 
gives a direct and poſitive contradiction. A recent tranſac- _ 
tion, which ſhrinks from inveſtigation, and puts even im- 
pudence to the * bluſh, has brought him forward to public 
notice, from the back ground into which the moſt wanton 
profuſion had driven him, and that under circumſtances ſo 
humiliating and diſgraceful, as to extinguiſh every hope 
that compaſſion for his youth, and reſpect for his family, 
have hitherto. entertained from the combined _— Me 
time and experience. 

A variety of reports, on which a variety of conjectures 
have been formed, and a variety of random aſſertions made, 
have, for ſome time paſt, engroſſed the general attention, 

1 ©; | 


| 
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and Alena matter for ſevere melt among all 
ranks and deſcriptions of people: but various as theſe tre- 
ports have unavoidably been, from the circumſtance that 
gave riſe to them, being known only to a CHOSEN few, the 


perſon whoſe reputation only they affected, and which only 


could be affected by them, was the focus in which their 
peſtilential and deſtructive rays finally centered. It was he 


ALONE who abſorbed the guilt and infamy of the tranſ- 


action; he alone ſuſtains the odium; for his ſituation in 


life deprives him of the poor and ſorry conſolation of an 
| aſſociate i in the crime laid to his charge. Were there eves . 


a thouſand acceſſaries, HE would eclipſe them all—He 
alone would be conſidered as the principal, and ſtand alone 


ON expoſed to public cenſure and deriſion for who, among 


| the moſt neceſſitous and profligate of his pretended friends; 
would haye preſumed to ſuggeſt ſo foul and fo iniquitous 
an expedient ; and he that gave the advice, will he have 


the effrontery to avow it? _ 


1 am poſitive that he will not, though i it were to ſcreeii 


the deluded youth from reproach and ignominy. The fraud | 


was no ſooner committed, than it blazed forth, i in all its 
turpitude; Vice felt herſelf honoured. by the audacity, as 
well as by the atrociouſneſs of the trick, and gloried in 


- what has been matter of profound grief and aſtoniſhment 
| to every virtuous mind in the kingdom. It was at firſt 
imagined, chat the ſplendor of rank would have dazzled the 


million, and afforded a ſhield to the dignified perpetrator: | 
thoſe w rm counted upon this ſecurity, paid but an ill com- 


pliment to the morals of the Nation. Theſe Gentry have 
ſince been taught, that the morals and manners of the peo- 
ple are not to be violated with impunity. They haye found | 
that even the. public prints, whoſe miſtaken lenity has hi- 


 therto ſpared their perſons and their crimes, diſdained a 


(69 | 
their patriotiſm by ſtigmatizing what they juſtly confidered 
' a5 a diſhonor to the Country. Their zeal and their cla- 
mour appear to have penetrated into the very ſanctorum 
of Turf Swindling, and to have hay er ps x moaned 
of the Banditti. | 
A men b pe requit was made in a kenden of 
anonymous paragraphs, that « zhe public would fuſpend their 
Judgment until a certain club or combination of men, gave 
their report,” Several weeks have elapſed. fince the pe- 
titions were made; but as it was probable that the affair 
was too my/terious and intricate for a prompt deciſion, no 
objection was made to the delay. It was however expect- = 
ed, that theſe gentlemen, ſitting in judgment on the cha- 
rater of a man ſo nearly related to us all, would at leaſt 
authenticate their report by the ſignature of their reſpecti ve 
names. But in this well founded hope we have been diſ. 
appointed; not one of the jurors empanelled upon the oc- - 
|  caſion, will perſonally vouch for the innocence of either 
naſter or man, and to have publiſhed this extraordinary 
report, in the firſt perſon plural, without informing, us 
whether it was the production of an individual or of a mul- | 
titude, was an offence againſt grammar, as well as againſt 
ſound policy, and good manners, for what confidence can 
we have in the verdict of an inv;/ible jury? and what right 
has eyen the fir/# man in this Country, to expect that we 
ſhould implicitly believe an anonymous ipſe dixit?. inſtead 
of an explicit and ample explanation which was to eſtabliſh 
the innocence of the parties, and totally to deſtroy every 
veſtige of ſuſpicien, a compound of impertinent and frivo- 
lous aſſertions and paragraphs, beginning with WE HAVE, 
&c. are offered to us with all the inſolence of deſpotic au- 
thrity, - The ſtory fo far from being elucidated, ſeems, by 
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this lame and nameleſs defence; to be more than ever per. 


plexed; fo far from being brought into the clear and bril- 
liant atmoſphere of truth, it ſeems to be more invelloped 
than ever, in dark and ſulphurous clouds, which blacken, 


even to the complexion of Erebus, the hapleſs object 


whom it is pretended to bleach and purify! I can eaſily 


; Conceive the confuſion which the neceſſity of doing souE- 
THING in this nefarious buſineſs muſt have occaſioned, | 


No doubt but the diſtreſs into which ſo diſaſtrous an event 
plunged all thoſe who riot in Pall Mall or elſewhere, muſt 
have been conſiderable ; no doubt but they beheld the cala- 
mity and ruin with which they were threatened by an event 
likely in its conſequences to have produced a total and 
happy revolution in the ſentiments of their deluded patron. 


| The ſecurity they have long enjoyed in the public credu- | 


lity, and the forbearance, added to their avowed contempt 
of character, made them at firſt indifferent to all cenſure, 


but in proportion as the buzz increaſed, their fears aug- 


mented, and a reſolution was taken to do all that guilt could 


do to appear innocent. Affidavits ſometimes impoſe on 
vulgar minds. Atall events they have their convenience, 
when judiciouſly introduced, as well as an alibi, and the 


magiſtrate before whom they are ſworn, by lending his 
name, ſeems to bear teſtimony to the truth of the aſſertions 


they contain; I do not mean to impeach the veracity of thoſe 


that have been made, though not produced, on this occa- 
ſion, I have every reſpect for the ring reputation, and won- 
derful dexterity of the groom that has been introduced to 
public notice with ſo much parade and circumſtance. He 
may, for aught I know to the contrary, be a gentleman of 


the Frites honor, and moſt accompliſhed manners. \ The 


ſchool! in which he has been educated certainly indicates as 


much, and will not permit me to doubt a moment, either 


of his redfitude or goad- breeding. Vet with all poſſible 
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confidence in his integrity and politeneſs, and with an equal 

degree of reverenee for the judgment of theſe who recoms 
mended this mode of exculpation, I think it was indecent, 
if not dangerous, to make the character of one of the moſt 

elevated men in the kingdom, depend ſolely upon the cre- 
dit which may or may not be given, to the teſtimony of a 
man, in one of the very loweſt, and certainly leaſt honor- 

able occupations in life, and who being unfortunately, 

though no doubt, undeſervedly, involved in the ſame cen- 

ſure that affects his royal maſter, will find it difficult to 

eſcape ſuſpicion, There may be the ceconomy and novelty 
in attempting to white-waſh rue individuals by one affida- | 
vit; but I am ſure there was little kill in it. Perhaps it 
was an expedient of neceſſity, and adopted, not from any 
hope of its being efficacious, but merely as being the leaſt 
exceptionable; if ſo, I would aſk the pretended friends of 
this hapleſs youth, if even the moſt virulent of his enemies 
(luppoling him to have any) could poſſibly degrade him to 
2 condition more painful? Theſe. remarks,” however hard 
they may bear on the parties concerned, are not meant to 
preſerve the unworthy ſubject alive in the minds of men; 
on the contrary, they are meant to ſilence impudent and 
imprudent efforts, to explain away what cannot be denied, 
and what, from my ſoul, I fincerely wiſh had never hap- 
pened. It is the fartheſt from my intention to wound the 
ſeelings, or to add to the keen. anguiſh, which the perſon 
alluded to muſt ſuffer on finding himſelf become the table 
talk of grooms and valets. I feel for his ſituation, and 
lament that a name which ouzht to be idolized, and a rank 
vhich ought to be reſpetted, ſhould be familiarly canvaſſed 
in the polluted mouths of the outcaſts and refuſe of ſociety ! 
I am amazed that his pride has not taken offence at the idea 
of Vermin ſitting in judgment upon Excellence, and that 
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what ought to be the boaſt, and comfort of the Nation, 
ſhould wantonly alarm its fears and incur its reproach; J 
am grie ved, Sir, that he ſhould be ſo inattentive to his own 
honor and happineſs, at a moment when the fatal conſe. 
-quences ariſing from a paſſion for low aud profligate com- 
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POSTSCRIPT... 
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AN attempt has been made to anſwer the preceding 
Letters; but if anſwers were to flow from the preſs until 
every type in Europe was expended, they would not he able 
to refute any one aſſertion, or to controvert any one ar- 
gument contained in the foregoing pages. This is not a 
declaration proceeding from an arrogant and affected ſupe- 
riority over adverſaries that are ſorry and contemptible at 
the beſt, but a conſequence that naturally reſults from bhav- 
ing taken the right ſide of the queſtion, and from having ad- 
hered moſt ſcrupulouſly to fads, which can neither be pal- 
lated nor denied. What is matter of public notoriety 
cannot decently be diſayowed; and if the gentlemen 
who, with more. apparent regard to their interef# than to 
their characters, have attempted to apologize for dignified 
profligacy, had recognized the ſtrong and inacceflible 
ground on which T have taken poſt, I do nat think they 
would have hazarded a conteſt from which his Royal High- 
. neſs is likely to receive ſuch little __ 5 cham | 
pions ſuch little honor. 

It is rather unfortunate, that a bundles ee is 
ten to ſecure the Prince of Wales from what is termed 
L unmerited odium, ſhould ſcarce contain-any thing elſe 
than an impeachment of the-loyalty and good manners of the 
perſon who is ſaid to have attacked the heir apparent with 
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the moſt © unfeeling indecency.” This mode of exculpating 
guilt will have very little weight with thoſe who are accuſ- 
tomed to reaſon more logically, and who eſtimate the force 
and validity. of arguments by their affinity to truth. They 
will, as well as myſelf, be at a loſs to conjecture, what poſ- 
fible relation there can exiſt between the vices of one man, 
and the rudeneſs of another; neither can it be well under. 
ſtood, why malice and diſloyalty in the latter (ſuppoſing 
theſe charges to be well-founded) ſhould atone for a:groſ 
and infamous violation of _ moral and . duty 
in the farmer. 
ase ett ber canada from the 
fame dancing-maſter that inſtructed my adverſaries, but! 
will venture to aſſert, that our ethics are not derived from 
the ſame ſource. Whether my manners have been formed 
on the ſyſtem recommended by the late Lord Cheſterfield, 
who was eſteemed the beſt-bred man of ltis age, or whe- 
| ther they reſemble thoſe of Buckhorſe, who was certainly 
dhe worſt; whether my ideas of civil government are taken 
from thoſe of Sir Robert Filmer, or from thoſe of Algernon 
Sidney, are of little import to the queſtion under con- 
ſideration; and as they do not tend to eftabliſh either the 
guilt or innocence of his Royal Highneſs, they are irrele- 
vant to the ſubject, and may poſſibly excite ſome doubts 
of the ſanity, as well as of the correctneſs of that mind 
+ which could introduce them for either purpoſe; nor is it 
leis curious, that a gentleman, who has publiſhed preciſely 
twenty-five pages and a half of what he is pleaſed: to call 
Obſervations on a Letter addreſſed to the Prince of Wales, 
(and which twenty-five pages, with their fraction included, 
are avowedly written to bleach and purify his Royal High- 
neſs) ſhould acknowledge much more than I have aſſertech 
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of men, by eſtabliſhing their guilt, could be introduced at 
the Old Bailey, the felons in Newgate would have little to 
apprehend from the verdict of a jury. | 


The onlypaſſages that relate to the ſubjeR in JE TY 


acknowledge the « exiſtence of. Bacchanalian orgits (a) at 
Carleton Houſe”? that « the Prince of Wales has kept ex- 
cieding bad company; that © he ran in debt at ane time to 
the amount of near two hundred thouſand pounds * that 


& he promiſed to behave better if his debts were paid; 


and that being paid, he broke his word, and behaved worſe; 
that © his Royal Highneſs came again to Parliament, for 
aimsft four times the former ſum, and which ſum was far 


_ mire than either Sardanapalus or Heliogabalus (the worſt © 


and moſt infamous of mankind) could poſſibly have ſquandered 
in the ſame ſpace of time; that © the repreſentatives of the 
people,” whether wiſely or honeſtly, is nat mentioned, 


© thus called upon, have put theſe debts in a train of liqui- 


dation; and finally that “ not one of theſe debts were con- 
tralled by the man who has aſked us to diſcharge them 1” (5) 


What is this but accuſing his Royal Highneſs, and that 
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{a) Obſervations on the Letter addreſſed to the Prince of Wales, $7. 


(4) A reference to the Author will beſt aſcertain the fidelity with which 
I have quoted him. Vide page $ of eee eee, 
to the Prince of Wales, and on thoſe figned Neptune and Legion- 

4% How the immenſe fron the dere eee eee le - 
is almoſt impoſſible even to gueſs. In tranſact ions which would reflect ſuch 


eternal diſgrace upon the abettors of them, conjecture muſt wander wide of 


the mark. The public have ſeen debts to the amount of near ti hundred 


thouſand pounds contracted in a ſhort period; they have alſo ſeen thoſe debts | 


diſcharged by parliament. It is not to be wondered, after his Majeſty's meſs . | 
ſage, ſtating a 20e/l-grounded expcHation that the Prince would ayoid con- 
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& muſt as ”” moſt maliciouſly,” ang certainly © ay 
_ difdoyally,” of obtaining money under falſe pretences ? what 
is it in fact, but pleading guilty to the indictment that haz 
been preferred, and ſueing to that tribunal to which I have 
appealed, for mercy an the delinquent ? If this man writes 
for bread, I pity him If to inſtruct us, | think he has 
miſtaken his talents ; and if to pay court to the heir appa- 
rent, I am afraid that the advantages I have derived from 
his teſtimony, will operate to his prejudice, and cancel every 
claim he can poſſibly urge to the ſmiles of his Royal High, 
neſs, who certainly owes yery little to the judgment, what, 
ever he may do to the zeal of ſuch champipns, If this 
gentleman. really felt that affection which he proſeſſes fo 
the Prince, it would have been better ſhewn by a profound 
ſilence on a ſubject which will not bear inveſtigation, and 
which cannot occur to the mind, without manifeſt injury 
to his Royal Highgeſs; the ſervility however of thoſe hq 
out of parliament would excuſe the licentious CXtravagance 
of Carleton Houſe, i is leſs reprehenſible than that which 


would Wan ip it from a 
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telling wy Geb 3 bangers-on thould en- 
deavour to plunge him again into difficulties, becauſe, as I have tated, and 
_ as it was generally believed, that was part of their fyſtem ; but it ls ex- 
X ceedingty to be wondered, that there ſhould have been found in this nation, 
perſons weak and wicked enough to truſt himz or rather them, for it i im- 
poſſible, if we eonfider the immentſity of the ſum, had he united the vices of 
Sardenapatus with "thoſe of Heliogabalus, that he could in fo ſhort a time 
have ſquandered le. However that may be, the public have ſeep their re- 
| preſentiives called upon for a ſum of almoſt four times the bulk of the 
former z they hve ſeen the form, large as it is, in a train of liquidation 
through che channel of parjiament ; they have ſeen men whom every ons 
knew to have been inſolvent, ever fmce the Grit of the tranſaQions alluded 
to, Bve in a ſtate of opulence and ſplendor ; and when they compare theſe 
9 VV of this application af 
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In nnn its influence and example are 
confined within final! limits, by the obſcurity and poverty 
of the parties; beſides indigenee has a claim to indulgence; 
for hunger hard. preſſed, may tempt a man to do that, which 
relieved from the preſſure of famine, he would revolt at 
the baſeneſs cannot be very widely diffuſed; and not being 
committed in violation of any direct and poſitive engage- 
ment, the miſchief reſulting from it will be trifling and un- 
important; but in the latter inſtance; it aſſumes a more 
criminal and more dangerous appearance. A PART 
deputed by the whole, to conduct the complicated intereſts 
of a wide extended Empire, cannot depart from that ſobriety 
and rectitude to which they are pledged for the benefit of 
that whole; and having duties to fulfil; they ſhould remem- 
der chat they have a character to preſerve—lIn them, a com- 
plaiſance of the deſeription I have ſtigmatiſed in the former 
as ſervility, is neither more nor leſs than a breach of truſt to 
the public, which the nation in general, and the immedi- 
ate conſtituents of the offending party in particular are 
called upon to reſent and puniſh—A man, with a character 
ſo foul and fo very black, that even ink cannot ſtain it, 
ſeemed diſpoſed on the i4th of May; to have complimented 
| his Royal Highneſs with even more than he aſked; and if 
the favor (a) expected in return for this tribute of loyalty 
in advance, could poflibly reſtore degraded reputation, the 
quota of the honorable member ( 59 would be wonderfully 
well laid out, with a certainty of repayment and an interoſt 
ſo uſurious; that even Pulteney himſelf would bluſh to exact 
or receive it; When men of this deſcription obtain ſeats 
in the Houſe of Commons, it {pores that the  coaltityent : 
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. part of the nation is to the full as corrupt a8 their repreſeũ- 
- ,  tatives, and makes the queſtion of reform a problem much 


more difficult ts be ſolved than we imagine. The man, 


| whoſe propoſal in parliament was treated with ſcorn by all 
parties, aims it is {aid at a Peerage, but deſpairing to obtain 


it in the preſent reign, he aſſures himſelf to a certainty of it 
in the next, by becoming the Pander to vice. Is there any 


paſſage or ſentence in either of the preceding letters that 


contains ſo ſevere, and ſo pointed a ſatire on the prin- 
ciples of his Royal Highneſs as the ſervile harrangue of 
this worthleſs and litigious character? What opinion muſt 
even this man (who would laviſh without limitation or re- 
morſe the treaſures of the country, on ſenſeleſs diſſipation) 
entertain of the Prince, when he expects in return for this 
breach of public duty, that his Royal Highneſs would on his 
acceſſion to the Throne, ſele& him for Britiſh Peerage? 
How fallen, how very much diſhonored and degraded, muſt 


the Heir Apparant appear, when the moſt deſpicable of 


mankind believe him capable of admitting them to his con- 
fidence and councils? I have no averſion to the | hereditary 


No dility of England; on the contrary my reſpect for the 


ariſtocracy i is known, and can be atteſted by men, whoſe | 


exemplary probity, talents and manners, juſtify their claim 
to diſtinction, and add luſtre to their titles: but, my rere 


rence for the Peerage muſt depend on the quality of the ma- 


8 terials of which it is compoſed, and it is from my veneration 


for this branch of the legiſlature I aſſert, that its dignity, 
cannot ſurvive its purity. It is already ſurcharged with 
offal, and will not hear any farther addition, without ma- 


nifeſt danger to its exiſtence, and that of the monarchy. 
It is from the ſincereſt affection for both; it is that thei: 


permanency may be aſſured, and their reſpective excellen- 
dies deſcend to future times; it is that the country which 
I love may be preſerved from uproar and civil tumult, that 
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this ſtrong, and J truſt effectual remonſtrance has been 
addreſſed to a man, whoſe ſcandalous and expenſive levities 
are unhappily of a nature, to make us loath and deteft 
: * whoſe conduct has excited alarm and diſguſt 
2 the nation, and whoſe exceſſes have been 
2 more forcibly to our view, by the hiſtory of the 
timgz, and that at a moment, when the country, defrauded 
and deſerted by a German deſpot, whoſe execrable name 
ought to be eraſed and torn from the liſt of ſovereigns by 
the common hangman, provoked the moſt temperate and 
beſt affected men in the I to inquire, withanger and 
diſdain, 
IF PRINCES HAVE A PRIVILEGE TO BE | 
| _ SCOUNDRELS? | s 
Well may che republicans repoſe upon their arms and boaſt 
that their work will be done by the Princes of the blood! 
Well may the partizans of Mr. Paine, triumph in the vices 
of courts, and look forward with confidence to the exter- 
mination of monarchy—it is by tranſactions ſo foul and 
diſhonorable;—it is by a conduct ſo ſcandalous and dif- 
graceful, that the peace of ſociety and the very exiſtence of 
| Governments are endangered. It is ſhameful and unpar- 
donable, that thoſe who are ſelected from the general maſs, 
and elevated to the higheſt honors with ſtipends ample and 
munificent even to. prodigality, for the important and dig- 
nified purpoſe of enforcing obedience to the laws, ſhould be 
the firſt to violate them, and encourage by their example, 
every excels of uproar and wild riot. it 
Thoſe who would offer in excuſe for ſuch licence ad. 
| diſorder, that there i is one moral for courts, and another for. 
the people, are not aware of the miſchief that may reſult * 
from a diſtinction ſo degrading to both, and which is no 
leſs x epugnant to reaſon than it is offenfive to virtue. In 
matters of morality and right, mankind ought to be on a 
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falutary, this happy equality, the only one worthy of our 
emulation! argues equal profligacy and impudence-«lt 
was eaſy to foreſee from the principles and conduct of thoſe 


whom his Royal Highneſs admitted to his confiderice and 


table in early life, what would be the ſad iſſue of a ſelection 


ſo injudicious and ſo very ee with his "_ 
ank in ſociety? 


The influence which ſuch men mt wat. 
infant and uninformed mind, was a natural conſequence, 
which however it may awaken our compaſſion for the paſt, 
or our fears for the future, ought not to ſurpriſe us. I do 
not enter into the hiſtory of his amours, nor into the very | 
equivocal character of the lady whom one part of what is 
called the faſhionable world, conſidered as his mi/trefs, and 


| avoided; and whom the other, more fervile and corrupt, re- 


garded as a woman whoſe careſſes were regiſtered, and lega- 
lifed in heaven, if not on earth, and whoſe mockery of a ſa · 
crament and of the laws gave her a paſſport to that fociety 
from which women lefs exceptionable were excluded—It 


Will be faid, perhaps, that thoſe, whoſe ſcruples could be 
ſo eaſily removed, and who could find in ſuch a falvo, an 


excuſe for viſiting Mrs. Firzherbert, were not very nice 


in their morals, or, as the Prince expecting, (as a tribute 


of reſpect to himſelf} that the Lady ſhould be of every 
party, where he was invited, their ſenſe of decorum was 
Gerificed to their vanity. I cannot diſcuſs ſuch queſtions; 


nor am ] caſuiſt enough to comprehend ſuch diſtinctions. 
AI is only on plain and incontrovertible facts that my 
judgment can decide; and from the evidence befote me I 


feet no difficulty in declaring, that thoſe, whoſe ſervility- 


could deſcend to fuch a condition, were bafe and abject in 


the extremez while the man, who could exact ſuch 2 


2 
conceſſion, as the price of his company, or as à tribute due 
to his rank, manifeſted an arrogance of temper, and 4 

contempt of decency, highly incompatible with that reſpect 
. which he owes to the nation, and which, (conſidering the 
influence he deriyes from his character in the State) cannot 
be reprobated with too much ſeverity. I am however wil- 
ling that this tranſaction, diſreputable and connected as it is 
' with that which might have endangered his ſucceſſion, if it 
had been honeſtly inveſtigated, ſhould be buried in oblivion, 
but I will never ſubſcribe to the juſtice or expediency of / 
adminiſtering to vice and folly, or of ſupporting expenſive 


eſtabliſhments, which impoveriſh the country, while they 
ener vate its character, and corrupt its morals, It was with 


a view to reclaim his Royal Highneſs from bad company. 
that the letters ſigned Neptune were addreſſed to him in 
1784, and when at the diſtance of ſeven years, the ſcanda- 
lous adventure at Newmarket proved, that admonitions were 
without effec); when it appeared that bad habits and bad 
example, had taken ſtrong and deep root in a mind, on the 
purity of which the fate of millions might hereafter depend, 
it was ſurely juſtifiable in the writer who ſigns himſelf Le- 
gion, to expoſe in all the ſeverity of language, a conduct in 
which guilt and meanneſs, diſputing the ſuperiority, aimed 
at depriving the nation of its faireſt hope and promiſe [Tt 
is unneceſſary to ſay what ought to have been the reflections 
of the Prince at theſe different periods, when the author of 
thoſe letters, unconnected as he was, and ever will remain 
with every deſcription of party and cabal, admoniſhed his 
| Royal Highneſs of his danger, and predicted what has hap- 
pened,—Matter of much more immediate import to the 
nation, than his countenancing faction and every ſpecies of 
profligate libertiniſm, has occurred; principles have been 
manifeſted, which it behoves us to reſiſt, and which an- 
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we to expect a conduct more correct and more conſonant 
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| nounce, as little judgment as good faith inthe quarter 8 
whence they originated. a PL 
A credit moſt — W and gay in 
has compelled the Prince of Wales to requeſt Parliament 
fo Increaſe his income, not altogether” for the purpoſe of 
defraying the expences of an enlarged eſtabliſhment, but to 
_ diſcharge incumbrances which he pledged himſelf in 1787, 
ſhould never be contracted The amount of the debt, enor- 
mous as it is, does not ſtartle us ſo much, as the indecency 
of breaking his word to the nation, and if he has obſerved 
_ fuch little good faith as Prince of Wales, what right have 


with his obligations, when he aſſumes a more exalted ſta- 
tion in the country? I will not abandon facts for conjecture, 
by aſking if his Royal Highneſs would have applied to Par- 
lament for ſo much of the public money, if he could have 
taken! it without? Neither will J inquire, if while he con- 
forms in appearance to the conſtitution, he conſiders the 
h people as his Bankers, and their repreſentative: as their 
_ clerks All that I contend for is, that the country will be. 
Fo equ- y wronged and inſulted, whether thoſe debts are diſ- 
: i charged through the medium of the Houſe of Commons, 
or by a mandate addreſſed i in INE * PA to "the _ 
of the Exchequer. 5 
Another matter for conſideration is, that. this ſeebil 
application, unlike the firſt, was not accompanied by any 
© aſſurance either from the King or is Royal Highneſs, that 
no future demand of the kind ſhould be repeated This 
omiſſion i is certainly extraordinary and merits obſeryation. 
At warrants a belief, that the parties conſider themſeves 
entitled to call on the extra bounty of the nation whenever 
they | think proper, or (which muſt be matter of infinite 
pain and hümiliation to his Royal Highneſs) that the 


14 


affurance was not given, becauſe its veracity could not 
be relied on; Our experience unhappily gives equal force 
and validity to both ſuppoſitions, and with ſuch clear and 
explicit evidence of the facts upon record, it was the duty 
of a Britiſh Houſe of Commons, and I am ſure it would 
have been more conſiſtent with its Sy to mak wan 
with all the dignity of manhood, | | 
Thus far ſhall ye go, and no 5 > 
It was incumbent on the repreſentatives of the people to 
have preſcribed bounds to unfeeling prodigality and to inſa- 
tiate avarice, and not to have given IM UNIT V to the 
inſolence, of the one, and to the rapacity of the other. Such 
a conduct would have reſtored the Houſe of Commons to 
that credit and confidence with the nation, without which, its 
duration will at beſt be precarious, and rather endured, than 
approved, and which. conduct, would have been a complete 
anſwer to petitions for reform. The only queſtion to be 
conſidered, is not ſuch as the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer was conſtrained to ſubmit to the judgment of 
parliament, and on which many will decide, who have little 
right to give an opinion, either from their capacity, or 
their rectitude It is not, whether the Prince of, 
Wales ſhall have an annual income of 65, ooo, or 
125,000 pounds, and be permitted to call occaſionally, for 
temporary aids, but whether the former ſum in addition to 
the Duchy of Coe ( a) was not a 2508 imple proviien 


4 ) Inſtead of Fathering to what alone the es Great Britain. were 
bound to notice, and to which alone they ſhould have confined themſelves— 
inſtead of taking that line, which was pointed out by the meſſage in 2787, 
and authoriſed by a departure from it in 1795—An attempt was made to 
entangle and perplex a conſtitutional queſtion of confiderable magnitude, 
with queſtions of law, and to convert Parliament into a Court of Chancery, 
to hear an improbable change of embezzlement or mifapplication of property - 
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. and fully adequate to Fn the lender of an individual 
of his exalted rank and e and e when 
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in truſt, . 66 behalf &a midor againſt 15 ebe will not Are 
ce feelings, nor alarm the fears of thoſe gentlemen, who would have degrad- 
ed ge repreſentative dignity, by queſtions, which can only be diſcuſſed with 
propriety and effect, in a Court of Law or Equity. Their motives for ſo ex · 
tracrlinary a departure from their line of duty, may poſſibly, have been per. 
fedtly honorable and diſintereſted ; but it is a queſtion of legiſlation, and 
not of law, which they were called upon to decide, and a queſtion 
_ which very materially relates to the honor and ſecurity of the Royal Family 
on the one fide, and to the preſervation of the conſtitution on the other, for 
if we loſe it, where ſhall we ſeek another? Reſtored to its purity, 
where can we find its equal? The queſtion to be conſidered, is not whether 
the Duchy of Cornwall belongs in fee to the Prince of Wales—lt 
is not whether he holds it by Military Tenure, or by the Peers Tenute, 
or whether the King, having received the rents during the minority of the 
Prince, bould be called upon to refund, what, after deducting the expences 
of his educatian and maintenance, would be no obze& either to the nation, 
or to his Royal Highneſs, but whether the Prince of Wales ſhall come to 
Parliament for a million of the public money, whenever he thinks proper; 
and whether it is honeſt or grateful in thoſe, whom the cauntry ſupports in 
ſplendor 2 and magnificence, to run riot, and waſte its property, in profligate 
and expenſive pleaſures, in which - decency, taſte, and economy, are 
_ equally ſacrificed? It is not a frivolous diſpute between a guardian and his 
word, of little import evento the parties, and of much leſs to the nation, but. 
a matter involving in it a variety of ſerious and national copfiderations—lt i. 
whether the morals of the country ſhall be preſerved or deſtroyed—l! is 
whether thoſe who have dared to offer them every poſſible inſult, ſhall be 
altowed to proceed in their diſgraceful career with impunity ?—It is in fact 
whether we will any longer ſubmit to the inſolent licentiouſneſs. of thoſe, 
| who ſeem by their conduct to imagine, that we are created for their ſole uſe 
and convenience, and fit only to adminiſler to their vices aud neceſſities ?— 
1 can pity-and forgive the imbecillity that is flattered by ſuch an idea, but 
the guilt nn wann $4697 arg Hake. gone * 
find no quarter. | | 
L will me bie Royal Highneſs the painful recital of undes eh 
are no leis repugnant to his obligations to ſociety, than they have been ru- 
inous and diſgraceful to himſelf, 1 wiſh to draw a. veil between. out indig 
nant and offended fight, and thoſe/ diſreputable ſcenes, which have finally 
deprived him and his brothers of that affection and teſpect, which were ſpon- 
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tired e on him, it was decent or 11 in his oF "07" 
to have exceeded it? | 
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tanebuſly beſtowed and fondly contidued, while the 7 1 kode wa | 
entertained of amendment or contrifion. I will not comment on their diſs 
gracefu] hiſtory, nor dwell on the ſhameleſs profligacy, that Has dare@ to 
appear at a place of public reſort in defiance of all decency and decorum, 
| with an acknowledged proftitute, at whoſe door, two centinels were often. 
| tatiouſly placed, as if the guilt of the Lady, and the depravity of her Loyer 
were not already ſufficientiy conſpicuous—That ſuch an indecency ſhould 
have been offered, has more in it to offend than to ſurpriſe us; the wonder 
is, that the company aſſembled at Brighton ſhould have ſubmitted to the in- 
(ult, but, “ I will moe ſpread the compoſt on the weeds to make them ranier, 

neither will J enlarge on the raih and inconſiderate levity, of appropriating to 
her uſe the Royal carriages, and attendants in Royal liveries, allowed him by 
the munfficence of the nation to ſupport the ſplendor of his rank, and not to 
inſult the morals and good ſenſe of the country—Flagrant, and indecent as 
this conduct unqueſtionably is, its turpitude is loſt in the matuitude of | 
other, and more important conſiderations, which the criminal and ine xpli- 
cable profligacy of Princes (as if a fatality attended them I) prefs on our at- 
tention, and which I wilt defy he moſt cool and collected mind to contem- 
plate, without gloom and alarm. This brother, Who has thrown much rats 
dom and incoherent cenſure on miniſters, to which their public conduR, gives 
a flat contradict ion, ſeems to conſider the reſtriftions intended to be impoſed - 
01 future Princes of Wales, as a perſonality levelled ar his brother —allow- 
ing this to be the fact, what muſt futurity think of THAT brother, Wb 
reduced the legiſlature to the neceſſity of ſuch a meafure? It is not 

whether the Heir Apparent ſhall have a larger or a leffer eſtadliſhicne 
It is not whether he ſhall be at liberty to contract debts, beyond his 
ability to diſcharge, but whether he ſhall be allowed to perſevere in a line 
of eonduct, which, may eridanger the peace of the country, and finally con · 
bgit him to beggary and ex ile? This is in fact the queſtion that Parliament 
is called upon to decide, and as it involves in it the eaſe, comfort, and ſe · 
curity of every individual iz the empire, it behoyes the Houſe of Peers to 
whom the Commons may peflibly refer the important conſideration, and to _ 
whoſe reQitude of conduct the nation looks up with hope and confidence, to 
give it the attention it deſerves, and to ſtand between their country and 
ruin. Woe be to Parliament and to the Britiſh Empire, whenever the former 
tas the guilt or imprudence to act in oppoſition to the general ſenſe of the 
latter; nor can it be too ſtrongly impreſſed on the memory of both, that the 
Prodigality which accompliſhed the ruin of the Court of Verſailles, led-alſq -- 


This is the only point of view in which parliament can 
with propriety conſider the application, that has been re. 
cently made ; it is the only one, on which I can deſcend to 
join iſſue with thoſe, who are diſpoſed to ſupport the claim, 
Honor, policy and gratitude forbade its being made in any 
form or ſhape, and leaſt of all by juggle, and were I diſpoſ- 
ed to enjoy a malignant triumph over thoſe who have un- 
fortunately lowered themſelves by this meaſure in the pub. 
lic eſtimation, I am moſt amply furniſhed with the means; 
but feeling for declining age, and commiſſerating all the 
moral infirmities annexed to it, I will ſpare majeſty the 
reproach which it appears to have incurred, and leave the 
country to decide on the extreme indiſcretion that has pro- 
voked a diſcuſſion ſo unfavorable to the cauſe of monarchy, 
As joint boneſman with his ſon, he would have done well 
to have preſerved his Royal Highneſs from the ignominy of 
his preſent ſituation; It was his intereſt, and ſurely it was his 
ep to have ſhewn i in times like the N full of perl 
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to the 3 W e of 3 in Fregee. The courſe 
which the legiſlature of this country has to ſteer, may be difficult and peril- 
| ous, but with ſuch viſible and numerous beacons on every ſide, there will be 
inſanity or ſomething worſe, in mittaking it. The unexampled diftreſsof the 
times the frequent and heavy demands for money to proſecute the war to an 
| honorable concluſion, forþid moſt eloquently, and moſt forcibly, any improvi- 
dent, or wanton expenditure of the public treaſure, and eſpecially in favor of 
an individual, whoſe claim to the generofity of the nation is denied, and with 
whoſe conduct ſuch ſtrong and univerſal difatisfation has been univerſally 
| expreſſed it behoves Parliament to reflect well on the probable conſequences 
of their preſent proceedings. —There is wiſdom in deliberation, and it be 


bhoves them to conſider, if what they intend for kindneſs, may not prove the 


reverſe ? It is poſſible, that much milchieF may reſult from a miſtaken and 
ill-timed generoſity, not only to the Sovereign whom it is their duty to reſ- 
pect, and to his offspring, whom they would ſupport and cheriſh in a ſtyle 
ſuitable to their exalted rank in ſociety, but to the country whoſe tranquil» 
my they are bound þy che ſtrontzeſt of all poſſible ties, to preſerye. 
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and of danger that a king can be Sinn o hi engage 
ments. 4 

Strong as theſe animadverſions may appear to weak and 
timid men ; to men who mean well, and think right, but who 
are afraid to ſay what they think; Offenſivearid demotraticas 
' theſe animadverſions may be repreſented, by the ſervile and 

corrupt; I will venture to aſſert that my loyalty has muchleſs 
ofthatalloy in it, than thoſe who flatter and miſlead the Prince: | 
—l love royalty, but it muſt have its appendages, as well as 
its trappings, or its claim to reſpect will be laughed at, and 
its exiſtence endangered have been accuſed of attack- _ 
ing his Royal Highneſs with indecency, but does the 
indecency of my language equal the indecency of HIS con- 
duct, and is vice in full dreſs, andat Court, tobe worſhipped? 
Can birth or titles ſanction crime, or give to vice and 
_ folly a privilege to inſult public morals and to ſquan- 
der the public money with impunity ? Thoſe who can an- 
ſwer in the affirmative are qualified for an idolatry more 
filthy and abſurd than that of the Jews, and to ſuch worſhip 
I conſign them. With reſpe& to the motives that urged 
me to the publication of the foregoing pages, they are juſ- 
tified by the occaſion that excited them—T really foreſee 


much ſerious and not very remote miſchief to the confti- + 


tution, unleſs principles of rectitude are ſpeedily adopted, 
and a good example given by thoſe, in whom it is infamy 
to give a bad one, and whenever the ſigns of amendment ap- 
pear at Carleton Houſe, and his Royal Highneſs acknow- 
ledges by his conduct, what he owes to his country, I will 
be as ready to applaud, as I have been to cenſure. He is 
no longer juvenile, and he will do well to remember, that 
what are follies at TWENTY are vices at FORTY.  . - 
It muſt however be left to time to diſcover what 
effect theſe letters will have on the mind of the perſon, to 


% . 
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whom. they are addreſſed; it is poſſible that 1 may regard 
them as the expedient of a neceſſitous ſcribbler to obtain 
temporary relief; it is even poſſible, that his Royal High- 
nei may have ſmiled at animadverſions, which ought to 
bave excited other ſenſations than thoſe of merriment; be 
| may even have branded the pamphlet, as the miſerable | 
_ catchpenny of an author, who availing himſelf of a popu- 
lar topic, would anſwer and refute his own aſſertions; if 
fuch Gould have been the obſervations of the Prince, to 
the perſon whom be requefied would read the letter to him, and 
if the idea that I am venal, or that I am profligate enough 
ta write, on both fides of the queſtion, ſhould afford any 
conſolation to his royal mind, he is right welcome to every 
enjoyment it can afford bim; I certainly ſhall not envy him, 
either bis feelings or his judgment. There are thoſe about 
the Prince, who may ſuggeſt and foſter ſuch an idea, while 
others may repreſent the author as a man tainted with demo- 
cracy, and diſaffected to the throne, To his Royal Highneſs 
and thoſe of the former deſcription it may be a ſufficient an- 
 ſwer to their opinions and conjectures, to ſay, that ſuperior 
to the infamy of writing for hire, and having no object in 
view but to preſerve the conſtitution from the danger with 
which it is menaced by the conduct of the male branches of the 
Royal Family, I have given the profits of this publication, 
whatever they may be, to the Publiſher : and to thoſe of 
the latter deſeription who may be diſpoſed to brand me as 
democratic, I have only to lament that an odium ſhould of 
late become attached to what happily forms a very conſi- 
derable ingredient in our admirable conſtitution, and which 
ſhould. be cheriſhed—not decried, at a moment when it is. 
attempted to ſupplant our national democracy by a wild 
andi ruthleſs democracy ſubverſive of morals, religion, and 
all public and private ſecurity I have neither ſpleen nor 
5 reſentment to gratify n the Royal Family; on the 


(4 


contrary, T have much affection ant reſpect for them, but 
their ſmiles, unleſs in approbation of a conduct which 1 fest 


60 be laudable and juſt, have no charms; and as to their 
frowns, it is impoſſible they can diſturb or affect me—T- 


am ready to pay every homage, that is due to the ſove- 
reign and his family—Their rank in the conſtitution cer-· 


tainly gives them a claim to affection and reſpect, but it is 


only a conduct correſpondent with their ſtation, chat — 
legitimate and ratify the claim; allegiance, reſpect, friend- 

ſhip, and all the various duties, which men living together 
in ſociety, owe to each other, are relative and reciprocal: 
dependent on the fidelity by which they act towards 
each other, and no longer binding on one fide, than they 
are accurately obſerved and faithfully fulfilled on the other :* 


In this country, where men and things are conſidered as 


diſtin, and where the union of the office and the man; is 
conditional; where Majefty is (as it ought to be every 
where elſe) the collected force, and wiſdom of the nation: 
it is neceſfary, that the Throne ſhould be ſupported; not 
by terror, or by the blaze of exterior and unprofitable ſplen- 


dor, but by affection.— To be dependent on 'a blind and 


ſenſeleſs ſuperſtition, fubje& to the caprice of opinion, and 
the fluctuations of time, would be at once diſgraceful and in- 


ſecure; the dignity and preſervation of the Throne, muſt, as 


well as its origin, be derived from the operations of reaſon, 
and the teſt of experience; for the only ſafe and honorable 
avenue to the heart, is by the underſtanding; ; all other props 
are irrational, hazardous, and precarious; more likely to 
accelerate miſchief, than to prevent it, and to which 4 
mind, weak, or vicious in the extreme, only would have 
recourſe, The province of Royalty is to iy, cheer, and 
exhilarate; not to awe, dazzle, and petrify.—Its powers, to 
| bercfpeRed and obeyed, muſt be attractive, not repellant; 
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| an authority thus regulated, confirms, and conſolidates itſelf, 


by its own weight; it claims the adoration of mankind a8 
a right, not as a favor, and aſſures to the Sovereign, that 


| loyalty and obedience, which he can never acquire, or retain 
by violence—In a word, our love of monarchy is irrevo- 


2 cable it is a fixture in the mind, and cannot be diſplaced; 


but our love of the monarch muſt ever remain a contingency 
on his conduct and capacity, to be ſuſpended, continued, 
or withdrawn, as circumſtances may require. A wiſe 
man, will not diſpute the validity, of ſuch a tenure, much 
leſs will he hazard it;—a good one, would not wiſh to hold 
a ſceptre on any other, and it is on the unqueſtionable evi- 
_ dence of Engliſh Hiſtory I aſſert, that the Engliſh Nation 
will never ſuffer a bad man to hold it on any conditions.— 
Such are the doctrines and ſuch the principles, that ought 
to be inſtilled into the mind of a Britiſh Prince; they 
are at once wholeſeme and, conſtitutional they are 
| connected with his honor and his happineſs, and ſo inti- 
mately blended with the peace, order, and ſecurity of Go- 
vernment, that to ſpurn or neglect them, is to endanger the 
whole fabric of civil ſociety. Such are the precepts, which 
2 Britiſh ſovereign is bound, no leſs by intereſt than by 
duty to follow; and if thoſe who were charged with the 
education of the Prince of Wales, in early life, had executed 
the truſt repoſed in them, with that fidelity which way due 
to his Royal Highneſs, their Sovereign and their country, 
the credit of the one would not have been impaired, nor 
the tranquillity of the other diſturbed, by a diſcuſſion as 
painful to the Nation as it is er Ginpapble to the 
parties concerned, 
Il am not conſcious, that this tefinition of monarchy, and 
of the obligations of the monarch, contain any thing offen- 
woe! hottie to cither—T } Tow "1 mind to be perfectly 


free from every taint of diſaffection, and that the ſentiments 
] have advanced, are not only warranted- by thoſe maxims - 


of equity and common ſenſe, which form the baſis of all 


free governments, but that they are juſtified. by the max- 
ims of the Britiſh conſtitution, to which will remain 
ſteadily and unalterably attached to the laſt moment of m _ 


exiſtence. o | 


It is from that ſtrong and unaffected attachment, which 
1 feel for the conſtitution; it is from a ſincere and ardent 


deſire, that it may be perpetuated to the very end of time, 
that I have reprobated with all the force and animation of 
language, the conduct of a man to whoſe fortunes we are 
attached, and whoſe very errors may be the ſource of in- 
nite miſchief and diſtreſs to millions. If his conduct had 


deen leſs flagitious, I would have been leſs ſevere; if it had 


been exemplary, I would have been the loudeſt in his praiſe! 


but with a ſtake in the country to the full as valuable, to. 


the full as important, and as neceſſary to my comfort, feli- 
city, and ſecurity, as the diadem is to the peace, ſurety, and 


honor of his Royal Father, I felt myſelf called upon to re- 


probate, what has a direct and manifeſt tendency to endanger 
the whole, and entail diſorder and ruin on the nation. It is 
a miſtaken idea, and as falſe in theory as it would prove 
pernicious in practice, that the conduct of the Heir Appa- 
rent ſhould be exempted from the cognizance, cenſure, or 
obſervation of the people; the reverſe of the propoſition is 
the fat; the character of his Royal Highneſs partakes 


of the nature of public and private property: it is an ex- 
tended common, reaching from one extremity of the em- 


pire to the other, in the preſervation of which, every indi- 
vidual has a common right, and common intereſt. © Thoſe 


of the prince are greater, not only from that immediate ; 


perſonal concern which he poſſeſſes, but from the flattering 
and animating diſtinction, of being guardian of his own ho- 
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nor, not for the excluſive benefit of himſelf, but in truſt for 


tte happineſs, ſecurity, and independence of the whole 


kingdom. This is the relation in which his Royal High. 
neſs ſtands; and conſidering him in this point of view, 
every deviation from the rule of right, is a matter of pub- 


© lie concern, and authoriſes cenſure or complaint, in pro- 
portion to the injury or miſchief, that may reſult from it, 


| 4A diſclaim all perſonal rancor againſt the Prince —it is im- 
poſſible that I can have cauſe for any; but even if ] 
bad, my temper and my habits forbid me to avail myſelf of 
it. It is therefore on the broad and ſtrong ground of pub. 


| lic right that I have delivered, not only my own ſentiments, 


but thoſe of the entire nation. It is from the intereſt that 
"4 have in a conſtitution to which I am attached, not only 
from a full conviction of its many excellencies, but from 
a love of that order which modulates, preſerves, and har- 
| monizes civil ſociety ;; of that order, on which our liberties 
and fortunes depend, and which we are r to cheriſh 
and reſpeR,. that I haye cenſured a conduct reprobated by 
every individual in the empire, and which is acknowledged 
to have a direct and immediate tendency, to excite and au- 
dhoriſe public diſcontents. Had his Royal Highneſs been 
_ inſtructed in thaſe obligations which he owes to the coun- 
try; had he been taught to conſider himſelf as an indivi- 
By = on whom diſtinction is, beſtowed, to excite him to n 
. honorable diſcharge of the ſtation he holds, and of the du · 
ties he may hereafter be called upon to execute, there 
would probably have been no occaſion for theſe anima. 
verſions, the ſeverity. of which is juſtified by the magni- 
| tude of the danger with which we are threatened, from the 
obſtinate, not to ſay vicious perſeverance of his Royal 
_ Highneſs i in thoſe errors, from which every attempt to re- 
claim him has hitherto proved fruitleſs. To urge in ex- 

E denuation of his Sands, chat he has been e | 
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SELLED, and being of an age to comprehend the force 


| ſhadow of an excuſe, for what would be criminal and fla- 


material conſequence to the general intereſts of the com- 
munity: but there ſeems to be a fatality attending him as 
lamentable as it is unexampled. His hiſtory excites a con- 
- fli& in the mind whenever it occurs, and my anger is 
checked by my humaility, in reflecting on the hapleſs deſ- 
tiny which has marked his progreſs through life. That 
his Royal Highneſs has been ill-adviſed, is a truth univer- 
fally admitted, and as univerſally regretted, nor has he been 
more happy in his advocates than in his friendſhips ; the 
| former 1s likely to prove as miſchievous to his fame, as 


whom they have ruined and diſgraced! One of this latter 
deſcription, comes forward in ſupport of the Prince, not from 
affection to his Royal Highneſs, but avowedly to promote 
miſchief; the vices of his profeſſion. are added to the follies 
of youth, and whether it is apples of diſcord that be di iſtri- 
lues or windows that he breaks, the gentleman is equally di- 
verted. Idiſclaimallſuch motives, and hold in equal contempt 
and abhorrence, thoſe who have the guilt or folly to avow 
them. Another advocate enters the lift, but inſtead of diſ- 
cuſſing the right and expediency of paying the debts of the 


orjuſtifying the violation of a ſolemn engagement, contract 
ed with the nation, through the medium of parliament, boldly 


ſenſe of mankind; for having alſo been WELL-=COUN. 


and extent of his obligations to ſociety, with a mind capa- 
| ble of diſcriminating right from wrong, he is without the 


gitious even in men whoſe irregularities could not be of any 


the latter hahe been to his fortune. The one has entailed - 
on him diſhonor—the other poverty; while both of them 
have the effrontery to pretend an attachment to the object 


Prince; inſtead of refuting the charge of a breach of promiſe, - 


declares that all ſuch conſiderations are trifling and un- im- 
portant, and even queſtions the loyalty and good-manners of 
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me man, who Gila a loveoforder 13 of equity, has condemn- 
ed ſo wanton and ſo flagrant a departure from the maxims 


of policy and juſtice. The humanity of the judge who paſſes 
ſentence on a convicted felon, may with equal propriety, be 


arraigned ; and if hereditary, or acquired rank is to give im- 
punity to vice or folly, the equality of our laws is deſtroy. 
ed, and legiſlation diſhonored. A third man of buck- 
ram, and a no leſs animated defender of his Royal High- 


_ neſs, offers his © high ſtation” as a ſufficient apology 


for the ſum total of all his tranſgreſſions, paſt, preſent and 
to come; this wholeſale dealer in right and wrong has 


however given me an opportunity to j oin iſſue with him 


on a queſtion of conſiderable importance to, the Prince, 
and of much greater to the nation, which my reſpect for 


both, will not allow me to negle&; the writer alluded to, 


acknowledges that © whatever undermines royalty and de- 
grades the ſtation of the Prince, delivers up the ſtate of the 


ſubject to diſhonor and danger, if not to downfall: In this, 
I! moſt cordially agree, and thus agreed, I requeſt the fa- 


vor of him to ſay, who it is that « unlermines royalty” 


| thoſe Princes who degrade their Ration: by a groſs and 
. unpardonable licentiouſneſs, or the man who would awak- 
en them to a ſenſe of their duty, and compel them to at 


like HONEST MEN? If this queſtion had occurred 


to my opponent, I do not think, that he would have ha- 

ꝛzarded an aphoriſm that makes ſ9 ſtrongly againſt him. 
Such advocates are ſufficient to ruin a good cauſe, and 1 

am ſure they cannot benefit a bad one. 


The arguments of. this gentleman, in 8 of his 


; aſſertions, prove very little in favor, either of his capacity 
or principles, but they demonſtrate to a certainty in whoſe 
ſervice he is enliſted; ſuch reaſongrs ſhould be taught 


better logic, and their employers better maxims.— They 


. od _ to reprehend N for their, pfugen and 5 
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baucheries is © aſa afſinate royalty” to expoſe the profligacy 


ol thoſe who have brought oppoſition into contempt, is 
to be © the minion of the miniſter; here the riddle is fully 


unravelled; it is not an affection for the Prince of Wales, 
or for royalty, or the cauſe of monarchy, that has provok- 


ed this calumny and miſrepreſentation, but deſpair at the 


little proſpe& of that party, ever being admitted into pow- 
er, which has entailed- diſgrace on all parties; it is an 
eſtort to regain that credit with the nation, which the 


ſafety of the empire required, ſhould be totally and irre- 


vocably withdrawn; his Royal Highneſs on this occaſion, 
is nothing more than the ſtalking horſe of a faction, which 
having formerly made him the inſtrument of their ambi- 
tion, would now, if they dare, notwitaſtanding he has 


ſpurned them, unite with him again, and make common 


cauſe with him for their mutual redemption. This left-handed 
champion for the Prince, appears to be as ill informed of my 
ſituation and purſuits in life, as he is inaccurate in his 
concluſions, or he would not have accuſed me of being 
« the minion of the miniſter, or of having a deſign to ſubvert 
the monarchy” My language and ſentiments ſhould exempt 


me from ſuch reproaches, and the public opinion is de- 


cidedly in my favour, when I aſſert, that monarchy and 


nobility, have much more to apprehend from the profli- 


gacy of .Princes, than from the miſchievous efforts of 
Mr. Paine and his diſciples. 


I really did not expect, that any man would hw had 
the temerity to advance ſuch charges againſt a pamphlet, 


every line of which, pleads loudly in favor of that 
conſtitution to which I have been attached from my in- 
fancy, with which I am reſolved to ſtand or fall, and in 
defence of which I will ever come forward, whether its ex- 
iſtence is endangeted by indiſcretion or turpitude in the 


Royal Family; by the clamors of party; the incapacity 
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| of pliniſters, or the ſeditious PREY & A; 4 
= |  uniprincipled incendiaries. The loyalty of an Engliſhman 
| is due to the laws and conſtitution of his country; not 
to individuals, and until thoſe laws and that conſtitution, 

_ authoriſe a wanton violation of decency and right, he is 

not only juſtified, but called upon by the intereſt he has 

| in their preſervation, to deteR, expoſe and puniſh what- 
ever tends to bring either into hazard or diſrepute With 
teſpect to my purſuits in life, I have nothing to hope, and 

| certainly nothing to fear from the favor or the anger, of 
hs thoſe who are the ohjects of this remonſtrance: my mind, 
prepared for the worſt, has nothing to apprehend from 
=_- the events of theſe ſtrange, disjointed times; and to what. 
eyer ſum, an income, competent to the ſimplicity of my life 

and manners, may be hereafter reduced, I am reſolved to 

live within it—lt is the barrier to my independance; and 

independance, it is well known, is the beſt LE that 
eee eee, | : 
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sbcOND POSTSCRIPT. 


II éuns generally reported on the 1ft ult. that 4 
meſſage of a conciliatory nature would be ſent by the Prince 
of Wales to the Houſe of Commons, the chief object of 
which was to allay the ſtrong ferment which a meſſage 
from the king had excited throughout the country, and 
which could not poſſibly have had any other effect than 
that of indiſpoſing the public mind againſt his Royal High- 
neis and againſt Monarchy. The forgiving temper of the 
nation will always incline it to receive with equal pleaſure 

. and alacrity, any thing in the ſhape of an apology, and 
when the magnitude of the affront, that had been offered, 
and the principle in which it moſt probably originated, are 
conſidered, it was ſurely reaſonable to expect that an atone- 
ment proportioned to the inſult would have been made.— / 
Hence the full credit that was inſtantly given to the report, 
and ( diſdaining to inveſtigate motives) what evidently reſult- 
ed from fear, was generouſly aſſigned to contrition. If this 
well· grounded expectation had been realiſed, the ill humor 
provoked by infolence and injuftice, would have ſubſided, | 
and the -odium which eclipſes his Royal Highneſs, to a 
darkneſs worſe than total, would have been removed; but 
our hopes were no ſooner raiſed than they were deftroyed, 
and the deluſion became evident to all, but thoſe who had 
a legal right to defeat and puniſh it. The meſſage had, 


( 's ) 


nothing conciliatory, but the xtzome mildneſs with which 
it was delivered, which being natural to the manners of the 
man, the merit, if any, is trifling, and belongs en- 


tirely to Mr. Anſtruther. This gentleman, it ſeems, was 


authoriſed to inform the Houſe of Commons that © the 51; 


; of his Royal Highneſs on the occaſion was entirely to conſult 
tze wiſdom of Parliament; that he defired nothing but what 


the country might cordially be induced to think he ought ta 


baue; and finally that he left all matters relative to the regu: 


lation of his eſtabliſhment and the payment of his debts, to the 
wiſdom and diſcretion of Parliament. If theſe are to be 
conſidered as words, of courſe, like ( honorable,” © right 


honorable,” | * illuſtrious, & noble,” and many others of © 


the ſame deſcription I have no objection to their obtaining 
that currency which the ridiculous and dangerous refine- 


megt of the times has unhappily given to perverted lan- 
guage; I am too feeble to ſtem this torrent of fraud alone, 
pet inadequate as my ſtrength may be to reſiſt᷑ its force, [ 
will make the effort, and leave it to the prudence, and virtue 


of my country to ſuccour, or abandon me but if theſe 
words are to be received agreeable to their common import, 


+ and in the only ſenſe in which they are intelligible to men 
bol ſober and correct minds, I deny that they afford the moſt 


diſtant proof of eĩther condeſcenſion, ſname, remorſe, bumi- 


lation, or juſtice in his Royal Highneſs, and much leſs do 
they eſtabliſh his claim to our confidence or forgiveneſs, of 
that, which has diffuſed. a very. ſerious and general alarm 

' throughout the whole country I really do not diſcover 
any extraordinary forbearance, in ſubmitting to forms, 


which eannot be violated without imminent perſonal riſque, 
nor is the promiſed acquieſcence with whatever eſtabliſh- | 
ment the wiſdom and diſcretion of Parliament ſhall preſcribe, 


| entitled to much admiration when we reflect on the impoſ- 
ſibility of obtaining i it by any other means. I really do no 
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perceive any great condeſcenſion, in agreeing to accept as a mY 
ſavor, what it was very well known, would never have | | 
been granted on any other condition, nor can I diſcover | 
any thing moderate, or. conciliatory in a demand for SE- "- 
VEN HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS which 
leayes only to thoſe ho are to advance a ſum ſcandalouſly 
enormous, the made by which it is to be raiſed—What is it 
in fact, but the Hiſtory of the Sturdy Beggar, who, finding 2 | 
it more convenient to receive as a bean, what he would 
have exacted by force as a right, makes a merit of the con- 
ceſſion, and laughs at us while he wrongs us? Surely the 
nation has a claim to better treatment; nor does it redound 
to the honor of the Prince, that he ſhould owe more to the 
compaſſion and generoſity of the country than it has ever 
received from his juſtice.or difcretion. To be ſo indebted, 
is a mendicity of the worſt and moſt odious deſcription,  It- 
is full time that his Royal Highneſs ſhould be told that 
every. man in ſociety: has duties to fulfil and obligations to 
_ diſcharge; there is no truth more evident, and the ſovereign . 
and his family haye more of both ac rg on 
of people: —Their reſtraints are neceſſarily greater, or 
excluſive of that reſpect and obedience which they owe 
in common to the laws, it is incumbent on them to give 8 
good example, and to diſcountenance by the purity of their 
manners in public and in private, every appearance of 
vice and intemperance—nor is this ſobriety of conduct 
or this facrifice (if-it ſhould be deemed ſuch}: required 
without an equivalent, and an equivalent of ſo honorable, 
ſo captivating, and ſo bewitching a nature, as to reflect 
little credit on the'princir'-s and taſte of thoſe, who can 
light or withſtand it. It is an equivalent of ſo rich ang 
ſplendid a quality, that it appears to every good mind, 
ſufficient to tempt vice to be virtuous, and even avarice to 
be generous, —T do not allude to the munificent income 
; 5 „ 
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which ſupports the ey: _Y rewards the painful 


er majeſty, but to that ſpecies of recompenſe 
wich is leſs fluctuating i in value, and leſs periſhable in its 


nature; I allude to that ſpecies of compenſation which ex- 


ceeds all eſtimate, and which is as permanent as I feel it 


to be glorious. I mean the love, and adoration of the 

whole country; I mean that warm, and exhilerating inte- 
reft, which an entire people always take in the felicity of 
thoſe who deferve their affection, and whoſe plaudits def. 
cending to the lateſt poſterity, confer at once both happi- 
nef; and fame. If theſe-virtuous and falutary precepts had 
been inſtilled into the mind of the Prince and of his bro- 


| thers, they would not have to lament in the very prime of 


manhood, their preſent humbled and degraded ſituation, but 


| - their infancy and earlier years have been ſhamefully neg- 


lected, and corrupt habits and corrupt example, having com- 
pleated, what commenced in a faulty and vicious education, 
we find the eldeſt of them coming forward, and claiming 


not only exemption from all the wholeſome reſtraints of 
cCcconomy and temperance, but reward for having violated 
them, and having failed in gratitude, duty, and reſpect to 


thoſe who contribute to his magnificence-—for what other 


interpretation can honeſtly be given to the application 
which has been made to Parliament in 1795, to diſcharge 


debts amounting to quadruple the ſum that was paid in 
1787, under a ſolemn aſſurance that no future demand 
ſhould be made on the exhauſted bounty of the nation?— 


Wuat elſe ĩs the offer to ſubmit to thewiſdom of Parliament 


the mode for liquidating his debts,” but a tacit denial of 


any right on his part to provide for them; and if he had 
ever conſidered himſelf obliged to diſcharge them, would 


be have contracted them? I do not know if the reading 


Ff the Prince of Wales has ever extended to natural hiſ- 
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rs but GG: the conduct of the cuckoo, ſomething 4 
that appears to have ſuggeſted to his Royal Highneſs the. . | 9 
idea of leaving to others the taſk of providing for his | 
ineumbrances; if this ſhould be the fact, there may be ' =_ 
ſome ingenuity 1 in the contrivance, but J am ſure it argues 939 
little policy and leſs rectitude, and though ſome of thoſe 
e e e eng his ene ( a) _—_ have. - i | 


12 - = — — f ö 
(1) The capacity of Mr. Sheridan to give en cannot well be diſput - | F 
el fe has been loyg 'chough | in the ſchool of adverſity, to have acquired | 
ery competent iteas of dlscretion, and he is certainly of an age to practice | 
* he has learnt, without incurring the reproach of premature sobriety. 4 
It is unimportant, however, to inquire into the exrenr' of the influence and | 
confidence which' that gentlenian' declares he formerly poſſeſfed at Carle- x 
ton Houſe—Ner is it very relative to the queſtiva beföre us, to inquire = | 
if the advice which he acknowledges he gave to the Heir Apparent 
was ſalutary or pernicious—If i it was the former, we are authoriſed to aſſert 
from the conduct of the Prince, that the influence of the gentleman over 
the mind of hls Royal Pupil was not -ſo extenfive as he infimrated; and if it 
was of the latter diſcriptian, we have equally to lament that his Royal High- 
neſs had ſuch a Tutor, and was fo apt a ſcholar I am not of a'temper to do 
intentional wrong, nor do I think it juſtifiable to hold out a ſtring of inter- 
rogatories, for the purpoſe of queſtioning a man until his guilt is diſcovered. | 
Mr. Sheridan declares that he always gave godd council to the Printe, pe f | | 
and we are bound td believe him until we are fully aſſured to the contrary ö 
„ Truſting therefore to his honor for the veracity of the affertion, and admit 
ting that he was fully in the confidence of his Royal Highneſs, as he ſaye 
he was, it may not be improper to aſk him by whoſe advice tha Heir-Ap=' 
parent was pre valled upon at the time of the Regency to ſacrifice the dig- 
vity of rank, and in ſome degree his honor, by becoming the Proprietor of a 
News Paper? This tranſaction accompanied as it is by circumſtances of 
meatineſs'and' atrocity which could only. have reſulted from the moſt artful 
and malignant councils is upon record The names of thoſe who are anſwere 
able for the painctual payment of the aunuity can be produced The ſum 
paid don on the aſſignment of the Morning Poſt is no ſecret, and ſufficient 
evidence were it neceſſary, can be produced to prove that the treaſury might 
have had the Paper if it had thought proper to outhid-his Royal Highaeſs.. l 
Situated as Mt: Sheridan was at the epoch alluded to; in habits of familiar 
_ Intercourſe witty the Heir: Apparent, and in his confidence and ſecrets as he. 
declares himſelf to have been, it is impoſlible that the adviſer of this notable 
expedient could have been unknozon to him, and he owes it to the cas; ay 
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1 . trick by. their example, /yee if gy. 
| : lack is due to their e ow! advice was = een 
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general, and to his confliticnts at Stafford in particular: to reveal the names 

of the gentlemen, who, at this period, propoſed that SIXTY THOUSAND 

POUNDS, ſhould be devoted to the purpoſe of purchaſing a a decided inte. 
keit in as many of the Public Prints; as that ſum could obtair. Admitting 

6 that they would have been purchaſed with a liberality correſpondent with the 
magnificence of their intended Proprietor, and with his known diſregard 

of the value of the thing bought, and of the price paid for it We may ſtate 

that the number would have amounted to at leaſt a doten, and it is of that 
+ gentleman who is 80. al acquainted with the nature and influence of | 
our Public Prints, and who owes. 80 very much of his reputation to their 
| Indefatigable induſtry 1 will aſk, if even his powers are capable to calculate 
the extent of that force, end the conſequences | of that puperiority which 
- TWELVE NEWSPAPERS in the ſeryice and pay of Carleton Houſe would 
have given to the Prince, and his Abettors over the regular Government, 
when Majeſty, in an eclipſe, left it with no other ſupport than its virtue 
and iptrepidity ?—I will not aſk from what fund that ſum was to have been 
© furniſhed, nor how much of the preſent debt was incurred in feaſting and 
bribing the deſpicable apoſtates in both Houſes of Parliament, ſome of whom 
had zolemnly pledged themselves to the miniſter to support the only mea- 
ſares which. could preserve the Crown on the head of their Sovereign, and 
their gountry, from a Banditti of Bankrupts ! Neither will I comment on the 
rank and vicious fertility of that mind, which uggeſied the expedient b 
which the Government of the country was to have been wreſted from those 
to whom the King had delegated it, and who alone could legally have di- 
veſted them of it The facion thus entrenched, and in a manner secured 
from all ani mad verſion, might have abuse d or perverted the powers of Co- 
vernment with impunity, while the people, debarred, with their on money, 
from the accuſtomed channels of free and impartial information, would have 
contributed to rhe fraud that robbed them in the firſt inſtance of their pro+ 
perty, and in the second, of that conftituticna) check, aud control, which. 
afforts'them perhaps the beſts and moſt effectual security againſt despotiam— 
Whenever time ſhall reveal the items of this ſcandalous account, which Pare. 
| liament is called upon to discharge in the groſs, poſterity may poſſibly. be 
informed Who they were that gave bad advice, and bad example to he 
| deluded; ruined, and hapleſs object of this address — The present g ration 
deprived: of the means of ample information, is not only required to take 
affertions upon truſt, but to believe them againſt beg eiter Wy 
e err e eee 4. 
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and as it tended to check a paſſion for imitating defects, in 
preference to perfection, it ought to have been followed. 

His Royal Highneſs in that caſe would have had leſs 
reaſon to regret the intimacies to which he admitted theſe 
men, and the nation leſs cauſe to ay: their ry 
and affrontery. _ 

The ſhameful debt which bs anger the nation even” 
to madneſs, would moſt probably never have been con- 
_ tracted, and the friends of his Royal Highneſs would have 

been relieved from the laborious taſk of urging the ne- 
cCeſſity of ſomething. like a ſubmiſſion on his part to the 


pleaſure of parliament, and which from the - circumſtance * 
of its having been made a fortnight after the application, 
authorizes an opinion that it was rather a meaſure of ne 


ceffity than of choice. This meſſage, announced with fo 
much art and induſtry to be of a conciliatory nature, af- 
forded an admirable pretext to many who have intereſts de- 
tached from thoſe of their conſtituents, to act not only in 
dire violation of the truſt repoſed in them; but to the 
ſentiments that many of them avowed out of parliament, 


when the nation ſurpriſed by a ſecond demand on its abuſed 
generoſity, was equally offended by the. breach of faith, and 
at the juggle by which the payment of the debts and an 


increaſed” eſtabliſhment, were artfully coupled together. 
[ converſed at the time with men of different parties in 
the Houſe of Commons, all of whom either lamented 
that the ſubject ſhould have been brought forward, or 
they execrated the indecency of making ſuch a requeſt; 


while all of them entertained the ſame opinion reſpeRting 


the conduct of his Royal Highneſs, and the principles from 
which that condu& has reſulted: —They all agreed that 
« the nation ought not to have heard of theſe *. and, 
that it was not bound to pay them! | 
The former of theſe opinions was eee and the 


/ 
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diefents that aroſe on the latter, was more from m motives 
| of compaſſion, than from à conviction that the Prince of 
Wales an a right to expect N to n his 
debts— 
WE - ran theſe opinions, fo univerſally aa and 
ſo incontrovertibly true, it was reaſonble to expect that 
_ thoſe who profeſſed them, would have acted in conſormity 
to their declaration, and reſiſted every attempt to engage 
parliament in a meaſure, from which diſgrace to the Prince 
anck diſhonor to themſelves, with perhaps much ultimate 
\ aud ferious miſchief to the country, welild inevitably enſue. 
1 F the language of truth out of 
1 parliament, contradicted their profeſſions, and fome of them 
ttßeir promiſes, by the vote they gave on the firſt inſtant, 
and connived at the deluſion, by which the country, preſſed 
and overwhelmed as it is with debt, is to be ſaddled with 
freſh burthens in order to adminiſter to the ruthleſs. diſſi- 
pation of a man, who has failed in the moſt eſſential of 
. his engagements, and whoſe rank and affinity to the throne 
r are-oppoſeq to the numberleſs well-founded charges that 
haue been 0 ps 9 bis n but 
8 againſt his probity. | 
=. Po chis ſcandalous breach of faith to the nation no 
= 8 nee made;—no apology was offered. The ſilence 
| 10 . obſerved upon che occaſion, was a tacit acknowledgment 
= © of guilt, ara} they baveleft him to account for the FALSE- 
000, with which he Wan the r of the 
nation. 
To the reproach. of codiſereciens to the cad 
charges of ſhameful and aggrayated miſconduct, nothing 
was oppoſed, but a pretended < neceſity for ſupporting the 
Gigmity of bis illaſtriaus ranks and the ſplendor of the HEIR 
_ APPARENT)” as if the accident of birth could (among 
þeings:calling themſelves: rational), atone for a deficiency 
of talents and of rectitude 
It was in yain that the few, who felt for the dignity of 


188 | 
parlament ; for the quiet of their country; for the wounded 


honor of the Prince 3 and above all, for the intereſts of a 
loyal and generous people, curbed to a premature impo- 
tence by the preſſure of accumulating taxes, urged the inde- 
cency of tranſmitting his Royal Highneſs branded to poſte- e 


rity on the journals of the Houſe of Commons as a LIAR! 


It was in vain that they beſeeched parliament to PAUSE! 


and ſeriouſly contemplate the ruin that might ultimately 


enlue to the country and the Royal Family, by fanRioning 


the prodigality which impoveriſhed the former, and diſ- 
honored the latter; their honeſt voice was ſtifled by the 


profligacy of their opponents, and the nation muſt unfor- * 


tunately abide by the conſequences! It is the duty of 


thoſe who call themſelves the friends of his Royal High- | 
nefs, and who would deſerve his confidence, to reſcue him | 
from a ſtigma ſo indelible. As an individual, intereſted 


in the preſervation of the conſtitution, and anxious that 
| the honor of all the branches of the Koyal Family fhould 

be preſerved unſullied, I cannot expreſs in too ſtrong lan- 
guage my apprehenſion that much diſreſpect to the heir ap- 


parent, and much danger to the kingdom will enſue, if par- 7 
lament ſhould charge itfelf with the payment of debts, of 


which it ought not to take cognizance, and which by their 
interference, will beacknowledging in direct terms to the 
world that the Prince of Wales, their probably future ſove- 


reign, is not fit to be truſted? Imprudent as he has ated, 


it would pain me to behold him fettered in private matters 


which however they may import the moral character of the 
man, do not, and ought not, to fall within the juriſdiction 


of parliament. _. The line of conduct for the Houle - of 


Commons to adopt, is very obvious, and cannot be miſ- | 


taken, if its pride or purity ſhould happily bear any affinity 
to the character that it ought to poſſeſs in the country.. 


It is in its power to reſcue itſelf from the odi um it inherits; 


ö 
} 
| 
' 
f 
! 
I 
| 
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from the known fervility and diſgraceful es of former 
parliaments; the opportunity is certainly favourable; it 

is not yet too late, nor can it be too often repeated, or 
too vehemently. urged, that the future quiet of the empire 


| abſolutely depends on the degree of fidelity, with which 
_ thoſe who are deputed by the nation to conduct its coo- 


| cerns, diſcharge the truſt repoſed in tbem. 77 


They are unexpectedly, and in ſome meaſure, ai 
called upon, for a ſum of money, their proportion of which 


compared to that of their conſtituents, will be very ſmall 


indeed, and this application for a portion of the public 
wealth is made at a moment when the country is in a 
ferment, and engaged in a war, the iſſue of which, 
is extremely doubtful, and which, if unfortunate, may 
lead to the greateſt, and moſt dreadful of all calamities— 
a REVOLUTION! It is needleſs to dwell on 
the ſhameful indecency of ſuch an application; thoſe 
who are capable of making a fair eſtimate of the dif- 
ferent pretenſions of mankind to honors and rewards * 
acknowledge that it is nonſenſe or ſomething worſe to 


plead the rank of the individual on. this occalion, in juſti- | 
* ficationof the demand, and by their deciſion I am content 
to abide The objeR of this ſecond Poſtſcript is to warn 


Parliament, while it has yet the power to oppole its irre- 
vocable fiat, of the alarm and deſpondency which their 


| compliance will occaſion throughout. the Britiſh empire— - 


I wiſh to fore warn Parliament of the diſhonor. it will entail 
on itſelf, and of the hazard to which it will expoſe the na- 
tion, by recogniſing of debts which it cannot deſcend to 
notice, conſiſtent with its dignity and the juſtice it; owes 

to the country; my intention is not to degrade, hut to 


exalt Parliament in the public opinion: my object is to en- 


ure it that reſpeR, efteem, and veneration, to which it is 
entitled by 9 —V— 4 
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what it is l and ever ought, to be; the ſecurity of 
the people againſt fraud and oppreſſion; — their refuge 
from deſpondency! I wiſh it to he conſidered and beloved 
as an efficient barrier and our beſt ſafeguard againſt every 
ſpecies of encroachment on the part of the crown; as the 
only power to which it may be neceſlary to reſort for pro- 
tection or redreſs in the Ia inſtance and the only power, by | 
which regal licentiouſneſs is to be curbed or its delinquency 
_ puniſhed, In a word, that the truſt repoſed in it may be 
executed with that firmneſs and integrity, which ought to 
characteriſe the ſenate of a free people, and which can alone | 
enſure happineſs and liberty to them and their poſterity. | | 
It is under the fulleſt conviction that the legal authority of 
Parliament is competent to all theſe important purpoſes, and 1 
that a confidence in its force, purity, and vigilance, can | 
alone preſerve its credit and ſtability, I aſſert it would 
have been wiſdom, as well as juſtice in the Houſe of Coma 
mons to have only noticed that part of the meſſage from tie 
throne, which related to an eſtabliſhment for the Heir Ap- 
parent It was the only line of conduct for the repreſenta- 
tives of the people to have adopted, and the reproof to i 
majeſty would have been the ſtronger and more dignified: - 
by being SILENT! It is impoſſible but the King muſt 
have been appriſed of the conſequences that would - reſult 
from an application to Parliament to diſcharge the debts 
of the Prince of Wales, after the aſſurance that had been 
given in 1787, that no ſuch application would in future be 
made—The danger of ſuch a meaſure muſt certainly haye 
been ſuggeſted to his majefty—A ſilence on a matter ſo con- 
| nefted with his dignity and the quiet of the country, would 
have been criminal in the extreme, and I cannot think ſo 
ill of the confidential ſervants of the crown, and of the chan- + 
cellor of the Exchequer i in particular, as to believe them 


( 66 ) 
capable of ſo groſs and unpardonable an omiſſion— Mr. Pitt, 
pledged in fome degree for the obſervance of the promiſe 
(by having been the bearer of the former meſſage) was 
| more than any other member of the Cabinet, called upon 
=. to ſtate to his Royal Maſter, that the ſecond meſſage was no 
leſs injurious to his honor, than it was diſreſpectful to Par- 
| liament and the nation, and that being compelled by the 
q | ſituation he held to deliver the meſſage, he could not obey 
| his Majeſty's commands without appriſing him of the miſ- 
chiefs that might reſult from it. 

That ſuch a repreſentation was made cannot well be 
doubted—It would have been a breach of duty to the So- 
vereign, to the country and himſelf, not to have done it, 

and having done it, the Fiction in law which we have hi- 
_ therto regarded, and cheriſhed as a truth, is in a manner 
ARIES: 

I will paſs over the ese of , the per- 
ſons intruſted with the executive Government, with 
queſtions of domeſtic finance, with which the public have 
no concern; neither will I comment on the imprudence / 
which reduced the Chancellor of the Exchequer to the 
painful alternative of either complying with a requiſition 

=. unreaſonable in point of fact, and certainly injudicious with 
* | reſpect to time; or, of reſigning, at the moſt Eritical period 
= of a war, the moſt hazardous and moſt im tant i 
| | Great Britain was ever engaged. Thoſe >WRo 
—_- 5 to cenſure the miniſter for the election . Kas made, may 
bi not perhaps have ſufficiently weighed ir their own minds 
the very imminent riſque which would probably enſue from 
a change in his Majeſty's cquncils, in the middle of a cam- 
paign, on the iſſue of which the proſperity and indepengdance 
of the country depends L do: not propoſe this queſtion ex- 
clufively to thoſe who are bf inion that his Majeſty fail- 
ed in that top RICK: he: "owes to his own character, 
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when he falled in the promiſe which he gave to the nation 


have judgment to diſcriminate, and candor to decide; of 
theſe I will aſk, whether it would have been juſtifiable in 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, circumſtanced as the 
country is at this aweful moment, to have expoſed (which 


| he has made, his plans for offenſive and defenſive opera- 
tions, the diſtribution of the national force and reſources, 
andthe whole of his moſt ſecret meaſures and engagements, 
to men (the probable ſucceſſors of himſelf and his col- 
leagues) who have been in the conſtant habit of oppoſing 
every meaſure of the crown, and who might from vanity, 
perſonal pique, and a variety of other motives, change, or 
neglect to proſecute with vigor, meaſures reſolved upon, 
and refuſe to ratify or execute engagements entered into 
with foreign princes? If there is riſk or impropriety in 
communicating the meaſures of the cabinet to thoſe who 
oppoſe, and would- perhaps gladly counteract them, that 
riſk, and that impropriety, would certainly become greater 
by inveſting them with the power to cancel what they diſ- 
approve. 


The part therefore which Mr. Pitt had to take when 


communicating the meſſage which has created ſuch uni- 
verſal diſguſt and alarm, was obvious; he had no alterna- 
tive but that of ſubmiſſion, or endangering the ſafety of 


the Houſe of Commons to have relieved him from the 
ferring his Majeſty to his meſſage in 1787, for an anſwer 


to that part of his meſſage in 1795, which relates to the 
payment of the Prince of Wales's debts.” Colonel Stanley, 


in 1787, but to people of every rank, and deſcription, who 


he would have done by his reſignation) the arrangements 


Majeſty had impoſed upon him the ungracious taſk of 


the empire; and thus circumſtanced, it was incumbent on 


mortification of palliating what cannot be defended, by re- 


very much to his honor, pointed this out on the very day 


| 
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tom the good example, and wholeſome admonitions of Mr, Sheridan. 


Ca) 


that the queſtion was 5 agitated; be very properly called pn 


the clerk to read from the journals, the meſſage which ought 
to have influenced their proceedings, and by which dow 
they ouglit to have been governed. Sir Geo. Shuckburgh{a), 
Sir. Will. Young, Mr. H. Duncombe (5), Mr. Grey, Mr, 
Sturt, and a few others, took the ſame line as the gentleman 
who moved for a call of the houſe, and if ſome of thoſe 
who profeſſed ſimilar principles, to the author of this pam- 
phlet, had held the fame manly language in parliament, 
that they held out of it, they would have a much better 
claim to the ſuffrages of their conſtituents at the next gene- 
ral election, than their conduct entitles them to at pre- 
ſent; they would have ſaved by their conſiſtency in ſome 
ſort, the honor of the Prince and their own; they have 
brought both into queſtion, and expoſed parliament to ſuſ- 


picions incompatible with its credit and dignity. It is im- 


pofible that thoſe gentlemen can have erred through igno- 
rance; averſe as I am to conferring the office of legiſlator 


on ideots, I would gladly avail myſelf of the plea of imbe- 


cillity to excuſe a conduct which J am afraid has lain the | 
foundation of much future miſery to the Prince, and of 


much ſerious miſchief to the country; but to whatever 


a 


(a) It is ſaid that a number of gentlemen, as independent in their minds, 
as they are known to be in their fortunes, aſfemblei at Waghornes, to diſcuſs 
the moſt effect ual means of giving a decided negative to the queſtion of debt. 
This meeting made-up in character, what it, wanted in numbers, and if the 
chairman, Mr. Powys, had ſhewn more firmneſs and deciſion, the country 

- would have had infinite obligations to the aſſociation, 
<* "BY J The advice of this gentleman had much intrinſic value in it. There | 
was eloquence, as well as truth in the good countil he offered. ! Reirement 
is indeed the nurſe of reflection, ' and ſuch a nurſe as his Royal Highneſs will 
da. well to conſult, notwithſtanding the advantages he may have cerivee 


—- 


( 69 ) 
motives this conduẽt may be attributed, 1 feel aſſured that 
not one of thoſe who admitted the queſtion of the debts to 
de diſcuſſed, were aware of the numberleſs difficulties in 
which it would involve them; it did not occur to them 
perhaps, that by agreeing to pay thoſe debts, either by a 
ſum for the ſpecific purpoſe, or by the juggle of an extra- 
vagant eſtabliſhment, beyond the fair claim of any Prince of 
Wales, and certainly much more than the object in queſ- 
tion deferves, that they would find themſelves reduced to 


the neceſſity (in order to prevent the repetition of ſuch ap- 


plications) to come to ſome vote, or to frame ſome bill, on 


which the nation could better rely, than on the promiſe of 


his Majeſty, or his fon. 888 

It did not occur to them perhaps, that by admitting a ne- 
ceſſity in parliament to pay thoſe debts, they declared his 
Royal Highneſs inſolvent, while by reſerving an annual 
ſum for the payment of thoſe debts, they virtually declared 
him unfit to manage his own concerns; the firſt meaſure 
is neither more nor leſs than a ſtatute of bankruptcy; the 
ſecond amounts to a ſtatute of lunacy: and thus branded, 
marked, and ſtained by the legiſlature, the Heir Apparent 
to the Britiſh throne is diſmiſſed, bound and fettered, not 
only as an infant, unfit to be truſted on the ſcore of imbe- 
cillity, but as a perſon who, having violated his word, is 
unworthy of confidence, „ 

The Houſe of Commons could not, conſiſtently with 
their duty, have ated otherwiſe, after having taken upon 
themſelves to make a proviſion for his debts, but they 
might have foreſeen the dilemma in which ſuch a meaſure 
would involve them, and have avoided it: they might have 
perceived the ſtrong arguments it would furniſh, not only 
to thoſe who are diſaffected to monarchy, but to thoſe 
who think that the intellects of men ought to bear ſome 


proportion to the offices which they hold in ſociety, and that 
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their rectitude ſhould be equal to the truſt repoſed in them. 
Iftheſe reflections had occurred to thoſe gentlemen who were 


5 : moſt active, and who pretend to be moſt attached tothePrince, 


I do not believe that they would have expoſed him to the 


chance of having his ſucceſſion diſputed, or have given the 


numerous enemies of royalty, diſperſed throughout the coun- 
try, an opportunity of aſking, with an inſolent air of triumph, 
if a man convicted of a breach of promiſe, and fo branded 
by parliament, is à proper object to ſucceed to the throne 
of his anceſtors? Queſtions of this nature, and which 


_ unfortunately anſwer themſelves, ſhould. be avoided. I 


really foreſee much ſerious calamity to the country, if par- 
liament ſhould take upon - themſelves the payment of 
debts, which it was no leſs imprudent to have made a ſub- 


| ject of diſcuſſion, than it was reprehenſible to have con- 


It is impoſſible for the repreſentatives of the people to 
obſerve too much caution, or to be too careful that their 
meaſures do not afford a pretext to thoſe whoſe vigilence 
is ever on the watch to degrade the legiſlature in the publie 
mind, and deprive it of that confidence on which the peace, 
ſecurity, and ſtability of the government depend. Sedition 
derives leſs force from reaſon than from numbers; but 


hen argument is added to the latter, its ſtrength is indin- 
cible. "Thoſe who are entruſted with the adminiſtration of 


public affairs will do well to give this truth the attention it 


deſerves. Thers is ſecurity in it. They will find it con 
| tains an antidote to the poiſon which has been diſſeminated 


throughout the country, and they will prevent by prudence, 
what they may find very difficult to ſuppreſs by violence. 


| Theſe are not times to play with the paſſions, or to irritate 


the minds of men: the queſtion before parliament derives 


its importance more from the circumſtances of the mo- 
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ment, and the mode and manner with which it has been 


brought forwards, than from its own intrinſic weight; ſtrip 
it of theſe, and it will be diveſted of all that is offenſive and 


dangerous. It is from this conſideration that I with the 


Commons of Great Britain to PAUSE! They are ona 


x ecipice, and they cannot be too circumſpect. There is 
more miſchief invelloped in a prompt deciſion than they 


| ſuſpeR and it is poſſible, that with every good wiſh towards 
his Royal Higneſs, and under the fulleſt conviction that 


they are promoting his future intereſt and comfort, they 


may lay the foundation for dethroning him, or for cutting 


off kis ſucceſſion . They are not aware, perhaps, that by no- 


ticing his debts, they would neceſſarily be compelled to fet- 


ter and reſtrain his future expenditure, and that thefe re- 
ſtrictions, juſtified by his imprudence, would furniſh argu- 
ments in abundance to thoſe whoſe object is to ſubvert the 
conſtitution, and ſubſtitute in its ſtead what they, either 


ignorantly or maliciouſly, term a pure democracy. 


The Commons are not aware perhaps that by taking 


| upon themſelves to provide for the debts, they encou- 


rage in ſome degree, the very turpitude and indiſcretion 
which they reprobate; while by refuſing to allow the 


Prince to diſcharge his own incumbrances, 0 declare 
him in effect unworthy of all truſt. 

They are not aware that ſuch a deciſion (if it ſhould 
unhappily take place) may hereafter be interpreted as a 


virtual diſqualification, of which ſome future faction may 
avail itſelf, and on the authority of parliament pro- 
nounce the Prince of Wales incapacitated for the office of 


ſovereign; if men who are notoriouſly averſe to our 
eſtabliſhments in church and ſtate, ſhould acquire ſufficient 


foree and credit to contend with the executive power, what 


n) 


| aun be given to them, if, raking the act of parka 
ment, which they may poſſibly call an act of excluſion, 
they ſhould inquire, if a man under this accumulated odium, 
and diſmiſſed to. the world with a character impeached, ſu]. 
lied, and in ſome degree deſtroyed by the legiſlature, is a 
proper perſon to ſucceed ta the throne of Great Britain? 
It is to be hoped that an event ſo calamitous to himſelf 
and his country may never happen, and it is incumbent on 
parliament, called upon as it is, to guard againſt the poſii- 
bility of it, and not to endanger, by a miſtaken kindneſs, 
the rights of a man, whom it is at once their duty and I their | 
intereſt to preſerve from ruin and diſhonor. _ | 
_Fhoſe whe hold a contrary doctrine, and who perceive 
no danger from a liberality as ill timed as it is. undeſerved, 
are very ill qualified indeed to give an opinion on a ſubject 
ſo delicate and important, while thoſe who are for laviſhing 
the public treaſure to the very extent of the demands and 
expectations of his Royal Highneſs, are infinitely more 
hoſtile to the Heir Apparent and to parliament, and cer- 
tainly much more to be dreaded, than the moſt virulent of 
thoſe ho would baniſh the ert and ſupercede the au- 
thorĩty of the latter. 

I aver on the joint . of 3 ſenſe, and 

- common honeſty, that the repreſentative dignity and inte- 
grity, dught not to be ſacrificed to the eaſe, ſplendor, or 


even comfort of any one family or individual whatever, and 


f eſpecially of an individual, who has forfeited all claim to 
confidence or xeſpect, by the public violation of his word, 
and ſtili more if poſſible by the little feeling he has ſhewn 5 
for the. accumulated. diſtreſſes of the people, whoſe blood 
and treaſures haus been profuſly ſquandered in ſupporting 
his family en that throne, from which their predeceſſors 
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were EL Aden for Gene ans Ad n A 
lt never can'paſs current, in any ſound and honeſt” mind, 
that the ſecurity and felicity of millions are to be ſacrificed 

to the guilt and profuſion of one man, or that the intereſts 
of an entire nation are to be put in competition with the 
impudent pretenſions of incorrigible folly. If the Prince 
of Wales has involved himſelf in pecuniary” difficulties, „ 
is HIS duty to diſcharge them; and not that of the nation, 5 


who having allotted a very ample ſum for his income; has 


nothing to do'with'hisdebts—If the former allowance was 


inadequate, in the name of heaven let it be augmented to 


one hundred thoufand pounds. No objection will or can 


be made to the increaſe, but let it be his concern to diſ- 
charge his embarraſſments, and do not let Parliament degrade 


itſelf by becoming the aſſignees of a Royal Bankrupt Let | 


his Royal Highneſs go into retirement, as was recommended 
on Monday night, by an honeſt and independent member 
of the Houſe of Commons The advice of Mr. H. Dun- 


combe is ſalutary, and well worthy of 'conſidexation;—it 


argues fidelity to his conſtituents, and reſpect for the Heir 


Apparent it breathes loyalty to the Throne; and affecting 
to the country, and the Prince by adopting the council that 


has been offered, will recover the eſteem and confidence of 


the people with a much, greater rapidity than he has loſt | 
them. —In retirement he will derive advantages, by far 


more valuable and important than an emancipation from 
debt, and which from the univerſal change that has taken 
place in the minds of men, are become indiſpenſible. It is 


full time that Princes ſhould become ſenſible of their depen- 


dent and relative Ae eee is full tine. that they 1 
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| 5 Nl pa.gpnants or cyphers in their dominions. 
= Trhue Bill on this important queſtion 1 am ſorry to find, | 
—_---* r f 
Parliament will make a proviſion for the debts,” I ws 
1 willing to attribute to an error of the prof, Me has a di- 
| | rect tendency to inſpire a well-founded diſtruſt of the i inte. 
=. | grityoof the Houſeof Commons; I ſhould be ſorry to arraign 
F tte rectitude of that branch of the legiſlature to which [ 
_— feel attached, and which, I call heaven to- witneſs! it is 
4 my ſincereſt wiſh, ſhould preſerve its credit with the nation; | 
| 5 but the duty that I owe ts my country is paramount to all 
other conſiderations, and if the Houſe of Commons ſhould 
| ynfortunately betray: the truſt repoſed in them; if they 
upon providing for debts, contracted in direct violation of 
x ſolemm ptomiſe; if they ſhould, forgetful of their duty, 
become accomplices in the guik that would defraud the 
_ "country of SEVEN HUNDRED THOUSAND 
POUNDS, T hope that the other branch of the legiſlature, 
the Peers of Britain! will have the virtue to come forward 
and interpoſing their authority, ſtand (as they have done) 
| between a corrupt and dangerous influence, and reſcue at 
one their country from ruin, and its Jegiflature from is 
Honky: es 
SY TPhis js the lch ef every benen and wel ede fl. 
| les in the kingdom; it is the willi of every friend to order 
1 uncl good government; of thoſe who, deteſting anarchy, | 
a ed de neselfty of n APPEAL, the conſe | 
e ee ö | 
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Commons of Great Britain have it in their power to 
avoid by a poſitive and peremptory refuſal to provide for the 
payment of debts "contracted by vice and folly, and which 
AVARICE combined with DEsPOTISM would inſolently 
end unfeelingly extort oo a Fo. and nen 
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IT has been inſinuated, with a degree of induſtry pro- 


* portioned to the malignancy of the falſehood, that the 


foregoing pages have received the countenance of bis 
Majeſty's Miniſters:.— The reſpect which is due to the 


confidential ſervants of the Crown, independent of that 


ſtrict and inflexible attachment to truth from which no 


conſideration ſhall ever ſeduce or compel me to depart, 
requires chat I ſhould give a direct and immediate con:ra- 


diction to a calumny, as atrocious in deſign, as it is impu- 


dent in aſſertion. I have not the ſlighteſt communication 


with any member of the cabinet, nor wil I ever conſent, 
. whatever my good wiſhes towards adminiſtration may be, 
to ſquare my principles by their convenience. The pro- 
fuſion of the male branches of the Royal Family, aud 
their contempt of all decency, are matters of public no- 
1 their levity has been the conſtant topic of con- 
verſation and complaint in all ſocieties; every voice has 
been raiſed againſt them, and all ranks and deſeriptions of 
people have expreſſed their alarms at an obſtinacy bor- 
dering apon infanity, which bidding defiance to all adino- 


- .. nition, might be productive of much ſerious miſchief to 
the country. The conſtitution has been brought into ha- 
rard, by the ſtrong arguments which their conduct furniſh 
againſt royalty, and this danger has been increaſed by an 


= 


6 
1 to Parliament in . calamity and dif- 


neſs, for pecuniary aid. to diſcharge. debts'mnoſbidly-and = | 


moſt ſhamefully contracted, after a ſolemn promiſe had 
been given to the nation, that eee ſhould W 
upon a SECOND TIME. : 43 494908 
The ſanctity of the ed has been vieurtd, and 
J have cenſured the violation with the-ſeverity it deſerves, 
but not with the ſeverity which I could have done, from 
the ſacts in my poſſeſſion. If there is any thing criminal 
in what I have written, the guilt is entirely my o 
miniſters are perfectly innocent; they were neither acceſ- 
ſaries before nor after the fact, and I believe that the Letter 
to the Prince is in as little favor at the Freaſury, as at 
Carleton Houſe. As to the opinion of the Law: Lord, 
who recommended a proſecution to be inſtituted againſt 
the author, it is merely the opinion of an individual, HW 
has been unexpectedly floated, by the turbulence of paſt 
times, and the natural turbulence of his on character, 
into affluence and conſequence, and as ſuch, deſerves nei- 
ther credit nor attention. It proves little elſe, than the 
vindictive deſpotiſin of his own temper, and that he'owes 
more to fortune than to merit, for his rapid and extraor- 
dinary ſucceſs. in the world, It is poſſible that his Lord. 
ſhip in adviſing a proſecution, had an eye to the profeſſion 
in which he was educated, and wiſhed, though no longer a 
labourer in it, to bring griſt to the mill. | 
That he is a better judge of what conſtitutes libels, and 
| that he has gained more by proſecuting them, than the 
author of the preceding pages ever deſires. to gain, by 
writing them, will be. readily admitted by thoſe who are 
acquainted with the character of the two men;- but that a 
 bve of litigation ſhould, inthe very decline cf life, triumph 
2 over the mild Antes of Pole and ha is a 9 
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| nnn“. Tbis 
man ĩs too old to learn morality, or I could ſehool him to 
better purpoſes. If however his advice (a) ſhould be 
adopted, and the bookſeller be required by legal proceſs to 
diſcover the author of the offenſive, Letter, my name wil! 
be no longer a ſeeret. I fhall feel myſelf bound in honor 
to come forward, and ſhield, if poſſible, an innocent man, 
dependent on his induſtry for a maintenance, from the con- 
ſequenees which may enſue, and for which I ought to be 
_ reſponſible. It is impoſſible to ſay at preſent what inter- 
pretation the laws may give to my well-intentioned zeal; 
| but whenever they are called upon to decide, my attach- 
ment to the conſtitution will be acknowledged, even by 
thoſe who have been the moſt active in arraigning it. The 
juſtice of the cauſe I have eſpouſed inſpires me with con- 
| Kdenee, and J am prepared for the event. The mind, con- 
ſcious of its rectitude, cannot fink into deſpondency; its 
ſtrength and exertions will ever keep pace with occaſion, 
and I will cheerfully truſt my fortune, my liberty, and my 
F Jug. 
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